ARTICLE I 


My Relations to My 
Pupils and Their Families 


SECTION |. | will at all times be just, 
courteous, and professional in all my re- 
lations with pupils, at all times consider- 
ing their individual differences, needs, 
interests, temperaments, aptitudes, and 
environment, and | will work coopera- 
tively with them to satisfy their needs. 


SECTION 2. In all my relations with my 
pupils | will so act that | may gain and 
hold their complete confidence in my 
friendship for them, my integrity, and 
my honest desire to act for their best 


welfare. 


SECTION 3. 


establish and maintain friendly and in- 


| will at all times seek to 


telligent cooperation between the home 
and school as a means of promoting the 
welfare of the pupils, their families, and 
the community—which is the purpose of 


the school. 


ARTICLE Il 
My Part in Civie Affairs 


SECTION I. 


of making my school a living example of 


| accept the obligation 


a democratic institution—a place in 


which pupils, teachers, administrators, 


lode 
Kthics 


TENNESSEE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


ADOPTED 
1943 








and parents use democratic procedures 
in all of their activities. 


SECTION 2. 
all the rights and duties of a good citi- 


| will accept and perform 


zen, 


ARTICLE Ill 


My Relations to My 
Profession 


SECTION |. 


of my profession and in the value of my 


| believe in the dignity 


services to society. 


SECTION 2. 


and sincere 


| will encourage able 
individuals to make the 
teaching profession their lifework. 
SECTION 3. 


improve myself physically, mentally, and 


| will seek constantly so to 


socially that | will be able to render the 
most efficient service to my school and 


my profession. 


SECTION 4. As a member of my lo- 
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cal and state professional organization, 
| will actively participate in and pro- 
mote democratic and cooperative action 
in all matters pertaining to the cause of 


education. 


SECTION 5. | will give the best service 
of which | am capable in the position 
which | assume, and | will insist upon a 
salary scale commensurate with the de- 
mands laid upon me by society. 

SECTION 6. 
for a position, nor will | seek a position 


currently held by another member of my 


| will not underbid a rival 


profession. 


SECTION 7. | believe that promotions 
should be given whenever the person 
concerned merits them. 


SECTION 8. 
use of bribery or to the use of any type 


| will not be party to the 


of pressure in the assignment of a teach- 
ing position, the purchase of supplies or 
textbooks, or in any other matters re- 


lating to the school. 
SECTION 9. 


other members of my profession, prac- 
tice honesty and integrity. 


SECTION 10. | will faithfully keep a 


contract, once signed, until it is dis- 
solved by mutual consent. 


SECTION 11. | will transact all official 
business with the properly designated au- 


thority. 


1 will, in all relations with 
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NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 






NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 


Successful Project Activities are the key to enthusiastic, interested 
classes and for your Fall Project work, be sure to select the mediums 
for which the projects have been developed and tried out in class 
use. Only then can you be sure that your projects will be successful. 


CHOOSE THESE FOUR FAVORITES 


CRAYONEX: As a classroom "'tool'’ Crayonex is invaluable. It is 
clean and simple to use, and because of its excellent quality, 
it serves equally well as a crayon for elementary color and draw- 
ing, and for fascinating art techniques too. 

Have you a copy of the new Crayonex folder? It shows so many 
interesting projects—all in color. It's FREE! 


PRANG TEMPERA: Prang Tempera lends itself to many student 
activities. Its beautiful, brilliant colors make it "tops" for posters, 
for murals, for block printing, and silk screen work. Suitable for 
any surface, and a convenience for any painting job. 


PRANG WATER COLORS: For clear, sparkling water color work, 
Prang Water Colors will give your students the utmost pleasure, 
and their work will reflect the excellence of the colors. The 
Ovl-8 box, skillfully designed, is a compact, easy-to-work-from 
unit for the up-to-date classroom. 


PRANG TEXTILE COLORS: Fabric decoration has become one of 
the most fascinating of class projects. Prang Textile Colors are 
easy te use—suitable for any age, from the first grade up. A 
No. 1907 Kit will get your fall program off to an eager, enthusi- 
astic start. It contains plied you need to add attractive 
color designs to anything made of cloth. 


Send 25c for the "Do It Yourself'' Booklet 
FREE! — PRANG TEXTILE COLOR FOLDER 


HELPS FOR THE TEACHER 


PROBLEM AND IDEA PORTFOLIOS are full of interesting classroom projects, 
well illustrated, with directions in easy, step-by-step form. Subjects are kept 
constantly up-to-date—with new units made available from time to time. 
An invaluable aid to busy teachers. 


P & | Portfolio No. I—for Elementary grades... piped eee ak $1.00 
P & | Portfolio No. 2—for Advanced grades... she a . $1.00 


FREE!—P & | Index Sheet listing all subjects 


SEND FOR THE FREE FOLDERS ON ALL "FOUR FAVORITES" 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 







































HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
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STATE LIFE POLICY DOLLARS IN TIME OF NEED PROVIDE... 





Clothing 


Medical Care Shelter 





Income 


Teachers . . Principals . . Superintendents “ty 


Here Is Your Ideal Savings-Retirement-Protection Plan! 


Teachers and educators in supervisory capacities 
appreciate the importance and the value of life 
insurance as a secure savings program, with pro- 
tection while saving. They own a high average 
amount of life insurance in proportion to in- 
come. Many teachers in Tennessee save under a 
State Life Endowment savings plan. 

Under this plan you may save a part of your 
salary each month, in units equivalent to about 
ten cents a day or more. These savings provide 
for the premiums on a State Life Endowment 
policy. The policy may mature in twenty years, 
for example, or at a specific age—50, 60, or 65 
years, let us say. At maturity you may arrange 


for a Travel Fund, a Retirement Fund, or for 
other uses of the endowment proceeds. 

While saving under this plan, you have life in- 
surance protection. If qualified, you may also 
have the double indemnity accidental death ben- 
efit, and the disability provision. If you quit 
the plan, you receive the cash value, according 
to the number of years you have carried the 
policy. It is always a good investment with 
protection. 
Would you like to learn exactly how this splen- 
did plan works at your age? Mr. D. M. Laws 
will be glad to give you full information upon 
request, using the return card below. 

















For principals, superintendents, and others in educa- 
tional work, Mr. D. M. Laws of Elizabethton, Tennes- 
see, and his associates provide personal and individual 
Mr. Laws holds the B.A. degree from Car- 
son and Newman College, and was for fifteen years 
a teacher and city superintendent in Tennessee 
schools. He has had many years’ experience in serv- 
ing the life insurance needs of teachers and educators. 


service. 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
By Mr. D. M. Laws 








THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
OVER FORTY-THREE 


A Mutual Legal Reserve Company, Founded 1894 
YEARS 


IN TENNESSEE 





THE D. M. LAWS AGENCY 
D. M. LAWS, General Agent 
2-3 Bonnie Kate Theatre Building 
ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 


Please give me complete information on your 
Savings-Retirement-Protection plan. 


Name 
Title Birth Date 


Address 
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TELEVISION 


TELEVISION is one of science’s most remarkable 
achievements. It enables a person to be in two 
places at once, bringing into the home the sight 
and sound of far-away events at the very 
moment they are being produced. This modern 
wonder is accomplished by using radio waves 
to carry pictures through space. It can be 
compared to tearing a photograph into small 
bits, transmitting the pieces to a receiver, and 
reassembling them all to form the original 
picture. Instead of paper pictures, however, 
television breaks a scene down into a series of 
electric impulses and broadcasts these, along 
with the sound. 


THE ‘“EYE’’ OF THE TELEVISION CAMERA is an elec- 
tronic tube which is located inside the camera. 
This tube contains a thin plate covered with 
millions of photo-electric cells, and the image 
being televised is focused upon this mosaic of 
cells by a glass lens. Now, as any scene is com- 
posed of various areas of light, dark, and 
intermediate shades, the photo-electric cells 
see the differences in gradation and develop 
electric impulses to match them. Each picture 
is sent out pulse by pulse. Many thousands of 
these pulses are required to make a single 
picture, and thirty complete pictures are trans- 
mitted each second. 











HOME TELEVISION RECEIVERS work on the reverse 
principle of the camera. An electron beam 
whose strength varies in proportion to the 
intensity of the incoming pulses strikes a 
screen coated with fluorescent material. It 
causes the screen to glow with a different 
intensity for each point, thus recreating areas 
of light and shadow—like the original scene. 
At the same time, the sound signal is separated 
inside the receiver from the picture signal, and 
activates the loudspeaker. Television transmis- 
sion is usually limited to the extent of the 
visible horizon, but relay stations at strategic 
points can strengthen the picture signal and 
greatly extend its range, enabling a person to 
hear and see distant events, the same as if he 
were there in person. 


This advertisement is one of a series, designed as a service 
to teachers of question-asking boys and girls. General 
Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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For You... 


this 8-foot-wide, full color Wall Display 
"FAMOUS HIGHWAYS of This Amazing America” 


@ It’s ready to mail—this big interesting wall display for teachers—picturing in full color 
eight of America’s most fascinating historic highways. The display opens out into a band 
more than eight feet wide, which can be arranged to fit smaller wall spaces, if desired. 
With this lithographed display you will receive four well-illustrated lesson topics, cover- 
ing early history, scenic attractions, economic importance, and unique anecdotes of 


American Highways. Fill in the coupon and send for your copy of this material right away. 





| Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY oS | 113 St. Clair Ave. N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of 


“Famous Highways of This Amazing America”. Please enclose a 
| dime wrapped in paper to cover handling. and mailing. 





Name 





School 


Address ST-96 











Represented by THOMAS M. WOODSON 
Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 





Give your pupils a true appreciation of 
science with this attractive, up-to-date 
series. By interesting text and gay, 
colorful illustrations it shows how 
science plays an important part in every- 
day living. There is a book for each 
grade, 1 through 8. 


OUR WORLD OF SCIENCE is planned 
for easy reading. Vocabulary is strictly 
controlled through grade 3 and carefully 
checked for the other grades. Simplicity 
is the keynote. 





New) 


CRAIG and others 


R WORLD 
OF SCIENCE 


Grades I-8 


These books develop basic concepts grad- 
ually according to the growing ability 
of the child. 


A helpful Teachers’ Manual for each 
grade gives confidence to teachers with 
no special science training. 





Write for further information on this 
outstanding new science program. 





GINN and Company 


165 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 











Five Leading Basic Series —— 


English Stoddard, Bailey, and Lewis 


This series of textbooks or workbooks presents a well-rounded language 
program with emphasis on essentials. For efficient teaching, the major 
aspects of the program are broken into their component parts and each 
part is developed fully, maintained, reviewed, and tested thoroughly. 





Beattie, Wolverton, Wilson, and Hinga 
The American Singer 


The distinctive rhythmic program permits children to 
immediately associate and interpret notes through 
bodily movements. The sensible reading program is 
developed through a logical sequence of materials. 


Brownell, Williams, and Hughes 


Health of Our Nation 


Developed in dramatic stories and set in familiar life 
situations, the content of each book emphasizes experi- 
ences in the home, school, and community—presenting 
a well-organized, practical, and workable health program. 


300 Pike Street 


American Book Company 


Upton and Fuller 
Arithmetic 


Featuring the development of number relationships, this 
completely new series contains a wealth of challenging 
projects and problems dealing with children’s activi- 
ties and interests thus making number concepts cleat. 


Betts and Arey 
Guide to Spelling Progress 


Selected scientifically and presented in stories, the 
vocabulary in this series is based upon the child’s 
own experience in speaking, reading, and writing. The 
child is taught how, when, and why to use each word. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
409 SEVENTH AVENUE, NORTH, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Have You Seen 


ARITHMETIC 
for 


YOUNG 
AMERICA 


By John R. Clark 
and others 

Sound in organization 
Meaningful in method 
New in approach 
Psychologically developed 
Rigorous in training 
Designed for reasoning 
Modern in content 
Correlated to child life 
Effective in drill 
Easy to teach 
Easy to read 
Lively in style 
Thorough in testing 
Written by teachers 





Have you rated this series in 
terms of the new criteria? 


These books are the outcome 
of years of research and are 
written by classroom teachers 


WORLD BOOK 


COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 


Represented by 
CECIL JAMES, Greenfield 
































MACMILLAN BOOKS 


for a successful school year 


’ 
TODAY'S WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
GATES, HUBER, PEARDON, AND SALISBURY 
Today’s leading basal reading series; new books, 
a refinement of the best in basal reading. Grades 
1-3. 





On Our Way Good Times on Our 
—Reading Readiness Street 
Come and Ride —First Reader 
This le B —Pre-Primer Friends and Workers 
is Is Fun 
—Supp. Pre-Primer —Second Reader 
Tags and Twinkle On Longer Trails 
—Primer —T hird Reader 


Today's W ork-Play Books for Grades 1-3 combine 

with the readers for Grades 4-6 of The New Work- 

Play Books to provide a complete program for 

elementary schools. 

Let’s Look Around Let’s Travel On 
—Grade 4 —Grade 5 


Let’s Go Ahead—Grade 6 


Preparatory Books and Teachers’ Manuals for each grade 
are available 


Send for booklet E-300 for complete information 
For High Schools 
LENNES ALGEBRAS 


A First Course A Second Course 
—Revised —Revised 








SEYMOUR-SMITH MATHEMATICS 


Plane Geometry Solid Geometry 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 


LITERATURE: 


A Series of Anthologies 

General Editor, E. A. CROSS 
A library of literary treasures, this series sets new stand- 
ards of excellence, from quality and variety of literary 
content to an unusual beauty and efficiency of book design. 

Grades 7-12 

Appreciating Literature — Understanding Literature — In- 
terpreting Literature—Types of Literature—Heritage of 
American Literature—Heritage of British Literature— 
Heritage of World Literature 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


500 Spring Street, N. W. Atlanta 3, Georgia 











Represented in Tennessee by 
A. R. DIXON, P. O. Box 206, Trenton, Tennessee 























TIME-SAVING WORKBOOKS 


WITTY AND OTHERS 
Reading for Interest Practice Books 


Beginning with a Readiness Practice Book and ex- 
tending through grade six. To accompany the 
popular Reading for Interest texts. 





TRESSLER AND OTHERS 
English in Action Practice Books 


Interesting, challenging, streamlined for mastery of 
language skills. Elementary series, grades 3-8. High 
school series: to accompany Courses One, Two, 
Three, Four. 





WREN, RANDALL, AND OTHERS 
Arithmetic for Use 


Eight books, grades 1-8. Understanding is assured 
before practice is begun. 





HART’S New Tests and Drills in First Course 
Algebra 

HART AND HARTUNG’S Diagnostic Tests 
and Remedial Drills in Second Course 
Algebra 


Tests find the weak spots in pupils’ understanding. 
Drills reteach for mastery. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
50 Pryor Street, N. E. Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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Three distinguished new Readers for 
Intermediate Grades 


TRAILS BECKON 
BRAVE and GLAD 
THE WORLD is WIDE 


(Titles in order of difficulty) 


We invite you to write for your copy of our colorful new 
descriptive folder, “J”, which gives full information about 
these attractive new books. 


i) 


New and forthcoming Jobnson titles 


THE LANGUAGE WE USE 
Books I through VI 


JOHNSON ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS, I-V 
MODERN ENGLISH HANDBOOKS, III-VIII 
PICTURE FACT BOOKS—14 Titles 
JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RICHMOND 12, VIRGINIA 
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Eritorial Comment .. . 


| THE LONG PULL 

The T. E. A. legislative campaign has met with 
phenomenal success thus far. Local education as- 
sociations have had active and effective campaign, 
research, publicity and organizations committees at 
work. Newspapers have been most generous in 
giving us editorial and news space. A dozen lead- 
ing state organizations and over three hundred local 
organizations have adopted resolutions pledging 
their active support in our program. An over- 
whelming majority of the successful nominees for 
Senate and House of Representatives have pledged 
themselves to work for enactment of our program 
into law. Both Democratic and Republican nomi- 
nees for governor are heartily in favor of the pro- 
gram. What more can be done? Why can’t we 
“take out” now, and go fishing? 

The long pull is still ahead. Four months remain 
until the legislature convenes. During that time 
we must redouble our efforts, so that the present 
public interest in our program not only will be 
maintained but will be increased! 

We must obtain new and better facts to justify 
our program. We must provide new and better 
material to our editors for their news and editorial 
columns. We must give organizations which have 
endorsed our program ample opportunity to work 
in its behalf. We must persuade remaining organi- 
zations to join in the campaign. We must seek 
pledges of support from unpledged candidates for 
the legislature. We must make certain that every 
group and individual favorable to our program dis- 
cusses it with candidates for governor and the 
legislature. 

And “WE” means every teacher in Tennessee! 


TEACHER RECRUITMENT 

Tennessee is rapidly “running out of” qualified 
teachers. Many superintendents tell us that they 
have lost more qualified teachers and have had 
fewer qualified replacements this year than at any 
time since the war started. Capable young people 
are not entering the profession in sufficient numbers 
to fill half the regular vacancies, much less to re- 
place the teachers now teaching on “permits.” The 
result: each year our profession becomes more 
poorly qualified. The average college training of 
our county elementary teachers in 1940-41 was al- 
most three years. Now it is one and one-half years. 
Ten years ago we had half as many teachers with 
less than one year of college work as we have today. 

Lack of financial inducement is largely, perhaps 
mainly, responsible for the fact that a sufficient 
number of capable young people are not entering 
the teaching profession, but there is another reason. 
They are not being sold on the idea that teaching 
is a desirable profession. 
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In recent years, we teachers have been guilty of 
gross neglect of the responsibility which members 
of every profession or trade have to recruit desir- 
able new members for their group. With the best 
opportunity possible for selection and recruitment, 
we teachers have sat idly by while our most capable 
students have entered medicine, law, engineering, 
agriculture and other lines of work whose “recruit- 
ers” are more active than we. 

Maybe we have felt that we could not conscien- 
tiously advise our capable students to share our 
poverty when so many more lucrative fields were 
available to them. The best way we can relieve our 
poverty is to raise the qualifications of our profes- 
sion so that the public will be willing to give us 
better pay. In recent years we have found our- 
selves in a vicious circle: Poorly trained teachers 
means less public respect, which means less public 
support, which means more poorly trained teachers, 
and so on. The public seems determined to do its 
part to break the circle by giving better support to 
schools. We must do our part by giving the public 
better teachers. 

This year persuade one capable young person to 
choose teaching as his profession! 


a 
EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 

Have you been to the State Department of Educa- 
tion this summer and found it as deserted as an 
outdoor swimming pool in January? Did you think 
that the members were probably at home sipping 
soda, cider or sarsaparilla? Well, they weren’t. 
They were “holed in,” hot as Hades, at Howard 
School in Nashville, working like beavers to com- 
plete one of the most comprehensive and significant 
surveys ever made in the state. 

It is hoped that the survey report will be made 
public within a month or so. When it is, every 
teacher in the state should study it thoroughly. Its 
findings will substitute facts for rumors about 
actual school conditions. Its recommendations may 
well chart the course for public education in Ten- 
nessee for the next quarter of a century. 


* 
JOIN THE N. E. A. 

Membership is no longer a major problem of the 
Tennessee Education Association. Last year, with 
a minimum of persuasion from state headquarters, 
99.5 per cent of all white teachers in Tennessee 
affiliated with their state organization. 

Not so with their national organization! Last 
year, only 8,250 or a little less than fifty per cent of 
Tennessee’s teachers were members of the N. E. A. 

The numerous services the N. E. A. provides its 
members through its journal, Field Service Pro- 
gram, various departments and public relations ac- 
tivities are well known and need no elaboration - 
here. What does need elaboration is the absolute 
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Before You Buy... 


a 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture Projector 


BE SURE 


to ask for a demonstration of the 


NEW VICTOR ANIMATOPHONE 


Compare These 6 Points of VICTOR Superiority 


| PATENTED SAFETY FILM TRIP—Your film 4 OVERSIZE FEED SPROCKET — Five teeth, in- 












receives greatest protection against damage at stead of three, engage film at one time; provide 
every point where emergencies might arise. extra film safety; lessen further chance of film 


EXCLUSIVE. damage. 
? 180° SWING OUT LENS MOUNT — Easiest 5 VICTOR’S FINER SOUND SYSTEM — Exclu- 






access to film channel and aperture plate for sive wide angle sound lens, super-brilliant ex- 
removal of dirt and grit. Prevents the ocur- citer lamp and stationary drum insure truest 
rence of scratches and abrasions. Makes easiest tone quality. No moving parts . . . no adjust- 
threading. EXCLUSIVE. ments . . . easy to clean. 


DUO-FLEXO PAWLS — This vitally important SPIRA-DRAFT LAMP HOUSE — Cooled air 

3 feature prevents damaging film perforations. 6 circulates in fast moving stream around lamp 
Victor pawls will “spring-over” instead of punch and between triple walls, dissipating heat rapid- 
holes in the film. EXCLUSIVE. ly. Result: longer lamp life. 


ALSO 






















@Projection Screens 
@ Intercommunication 





@ Microphones @Slide Projectors 










@Record Players @ Window Darkening 

‘ P Systems 
@ Opaque Projectors Material @ Factory Trained Repair 
@Film-Strip Projectors @ Projection Lamps Service 












Terms, if Desired 








The Following Authorized Victor Representatives 
Will Glady Serve You: 










AUDIO-VISUAL ELECTRIC HOME FRANK L. ROUSER 
EQUIPMENT CO. APPLIANCE CO. Co., Inc. 
5111/4, Church Street 27 Frazier Avenue 317 West Church Avenue 
Phone 5-5362 7-1032 3-0409 
Nashville 3 Chattanooga 5 Knoxville 11 
BELEW FILMS WORDS & MUSIC 
1301 Moore Street 152 Madison 
Bristol 8-1242 






Memphis 3 
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necessity for all teachers of America to maintain a 


Here’s how your local association can help: 


strong and united front at the national level, if we 1. Vote to join N. E. A., as well at T. E. A., 100 


are ever to achieve our rightful place in American 


life. 


Labor, manufacturers, merchants, doctors, and all 
the rest have long since learned that national objec- 
tives can be attained only through strong national 


organizations. 


per cent. 

2. Vote to have your organization affiliated as a 
local association of the N. E. A. Write the N. E. 
A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., for information. 


An active, aggressive organization of 900,000, 3. Appoint an N. E. A. director whose primary duty 


rather than 350,000, of the nation’s teachers could 
bring about passage in the United States Congress 


will be to keep your association informed about 
N. E. A. matters. 


of a bill to provide federal aid to education almost 4. Send your full quota of delegates to the N. E. A. 


overnight, and any type of federal aid bill which is 
enacted will almost certainly bring to Tennessee 
more school money than is sought in the three-point 
legislative program of the T. E. A. 


To the Teachers of America 


The presidency of the National 
Education Association is a great 
privilege, a heavy responsibility, 
and a stirring challenge. I shall 
give my best to it. I earnestly ask 
your cooperation and help. We 
can build the united profession we 
seek only by hard work and sacri- 
fice for the common cause. The 
Victory Action Program which 
was adopted by our Representa- 
tive Assembly at Buffalo is the 
most important step ever taken by 
our profession. It asks that our 
local, state, and national associa- 
tions become one in structure as 
great teachers have always been 
one in spirit. 

The Victory Program asks that 
we make ourselves strong that we 
may do our full part in a world of 
freemen. We have made an in- 
spiring beginning. Let us go for- 
ward with vigor. The first step 
is for every state and local asso- 
ciation to adopt the Victory Action 
Program in principle. The second 
step is to adopt and to put into 
effect at the earliest possible date 
unified dues in local, state, and 
national associations. The third 
step is to work out for each area 
the lines of action which can be 
effectively undertaken. Let us set 
goals high enough to challenge 
our entire membership to put 
forth its best effort. We as teach- 
ers occupy places of leadership. 
The opportunity is ours to build 
as we have never built before. Let 
us make the most of it. Now is 
the time.—Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
President, National Education As- 
sociation. 





convention next summer. 


Our N. E. A. membership goal for this year is 
12,000. Let’s beat it! 





American Education 
Week Proclamation 


To the Patrons, Students, and 
Teachers of American 
Schools: 

The week beginning No- . 
vember 10 has been desig- 
nated for the twenty-sixth 
observance of American Edu- 
cation Week. It should be 
the occasion for all citizens 
to visit their schools and to 
give serious thought to the 
theme selected for this year’s 
observance, “Education for 
the Atomic Age.” 

Atomic energy can con- 
tribute immeasurably to 
man’s welfare, or it can de- 
stroy civilization as we 


PRESIDENT WANAMAKER 





know it. Whether its powers 
shall be harnessed for good 
or for evil, the adult citizens 
of the United States will in 
large measure decide. It is 
the task of education to bring 
about a realization of the 
issues at stake and to de- 
velop the practices of human 
brotherhood that alone will 
enable us to achieve inter- 
national cooperation and 
peaceful progress in the 
atomic age. 

—Harry S. Truman 


American Education 
Week Materials 


The National Education 
Association is preparing 
special materials to assist 
local committees in the de- 
velopment of American Edu- 
cation Week observances. 
Such materials as a manual, 
poster, leaflets, stickers, radio 
scripts and spot announce- 
ments, movie trailer, mats 
for newspaper advertising, 
plays, packets, and other 
items will be available for 
distribution at nominal 











In international affairs, as in na- 





prices not later than Septem- 
ber 1, 1946. Address: The 
National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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tional affairs, conflicting interests can 
be reconciled only by frank discussion 
and by better understanding. We must 
not slacken in our efforts. With pa- 
tience, good will, and tolerance, we 
must strive to build and maintain a 
just and enduring peace.—JAMEsS F. 
BYRNES. 








bs eee 
offers an 


Individualized Literature Program 
for grades seven through twelve 
_o Cc 


PROSE AND POETRY of England Grade 12 
PROSE AND POETRY of America Grade 11 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation Grade 10 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment Grade 9 
PROSE AND POETRY Adventures Grade 8 
PROSE AND POETRY Journeys Grade 7 


A workbook for each basic text and a teacher’s manual 
for each title assist in the development of an enriching 
and enjoyable course in the world’s finest literature 


Also adopted for use in the state of Tennessee 
THE SCIENTIFIC LIVING SERIES 
(Books 1 through 6) 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
Your Tennessee Representative 


ROGER BARKER 
























MAKING SURE of ARITHMETIC 


ROBERT LEE MORTON 
MERLE GRAY 
ELIZABETH SPRINGSTUN 
WILLIAM L. SCHAAF 





Now for the first time in textbooks .. . 


@ Dr. Morton’s philosophy of teaching arithmetic 
@ 4 consistent interpretation of the meaning theory 
@ a method of telescoped reteaching from grade to grade which 


promotes greater interest and deeper understanding 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY Representative 
221 East Twentieth Street —_— Earl G. Routon 
Chicago 16, Illinois Paris, Tennessee 
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WHY DOES YOUTH SCORN 


TEACHING? 


Many people have been attrib- 
uting the teacher shortage of the 
past four years to the fact that 
teachers were leaving the profes- 
sion to enter war industry. These 
people have felt that the end of 
the war boom would bring teach- 
ers back into the profession and 
that thereupon all would be 
normal again. It is true that 
many teachers have left their 
classrooms during the past few 
years, but a far greater cause of 
the shortage of teachers is the lack 
of recruits. 

For the most part, such recruits 
as were obtained during the war 
emergency entered the profession 
on a temporary basis. Many of 
them who had taught previously 
but who had left the profession 
because of marriage, retirement, 
or other reasons responded loyally 
to the call when principals and 
superintendents announced that 
there were classrooms without 
teachers. Teaching positions were 
given to many others who were 
unqualified for the work and who 
would never have been accepted 
had there not been an acute short- 
age. 

Recruits Needed 

But, regardless of type or supply 
of teachers at the present time, 
we shall continue to face a short- 
age of competent teachers unless 
there is a constant source of ca- 
pable and well-trained recruits. 
Superintendents who rush franti- 
cally to the colleges to seek re- 
placements to fill the vacancies in 
their school systems are tackling 
the job four years too late. Few 
replacements are to be found, 
either in training in the colleges, 
or among the current college 
graduates. 

The only dependable source of 
competent teachers is the high- 
school graduates—that is, a person 
who plans to study to become a 
teacher should have arrived at 
that decision by the time he has 
finished high school, so that his 
college courses may be chosen 
with this end in view. After one 
has already finished college, it is 


then too late to prepare for teach- 
ing. Consequently, there is ab- 
solutely no hope of building up a 
well-trained staff of competent 
teachers in Tennessee during the 
next few years unless a sufficient 
number of high-school students 
become interested in entering the 
profession and begin their train- 
ing for it soon after graduation. 
Unless high-school seniors can be 
brought to look upon teaching as 
a promising career, the capable 
among them will shun it. 

Survey of High-School Seniors 

Last spring, in order to ascer- 
tain the attitudes toward teaching 
held by the youth of today, a sur- 
vey was made of 140 seniors in a 
Tennessee high school a few days 
before they received their diplo- 
mas. 





ONE SENIOR’S OPINION 


Though space limitations pre- 
vent our printing all replies, one 
senior’s reply was so inclusive 
and yet so distinctive that it 
would be well to quote it: 

“The wage scale is entirely too 
low for the amount and the great 
expense of training that is re- 
quired for pursuing the work. 
The job, as it now is, offers very 
little, if any, opportunity of ad- 
vancement, except by just being 
on the right side of the political 
fence, and then it is just very 
seldom that a desirable position 
can be secured as a principal or 
superintendent. Also many other 
disadvantages exist, such as dif- 
ferences in wage scales of ele- 
mentary, junior high, and high- 
school teachers with the same 
education and abilities, as the 
type of teaching that one would 
most desire is not always possible 
to be secured. The idea of school- 
teaching has become known as 
such a low form of work that one 
in that line of work stands little 
or no chance for social oppor- 
tunities in the life of today. The 
political setup of most cities 
makes it undesirable to become 
a teacher because the way you 
teach your course, your casual 
remarks, and your every move- 
ment are watched and judged, 
and you are always liable to and 
in fear of losing your position. 
Also many other social, political, 
and other aspects of teaching 
today make it most undesirable 
as an occupation.” 
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Each of these 140 seniors was 
given a slip of paper on which 
was mimeographed: 

“Do you plan to become a 
teacher? 
, EO 

Each pupil was allowed to fill 
out the questionnaire privately 
and hand it in without signing 
his name. The replies, though 
very interesting, do not paint a 
bright picture of education in Ten- 
nessee during the next few years. 

Only four of the 140 said that 
they were planning to teach. 
Their reasons were that they 
liked children or were interested 
in some particular subject. Five 
said, “Maybe,” or otherwise indi- 
cated that they were undecided— 
undecided because, although they 
considered teaching a worth-while 
service to mankind, they felt that 
the inadequate pay and unsatis- 
factory working and living condi- 
tions made the profession unat- 
tractive. 

Twenty-two seniors said that 
they were interested in other 
occupations. Twenty-five felt that 
they were not capable or had a 
particular dislike for teaching. 
Not surprising, but impressive, 
was the fact that eighty-four, 
more than two-thirds of those 
answering, replied that they were 
not planning to become teachers 
and gave inadequate pay as a 
reason. 

As replies were unsigned, we 
have no way of knowing anything 
about the persons making them, 
except to judge from the answers 
they gave. We can but wonder 
how competent will be those four 
who said that they were planning 
to teach. It is possible that they 
have been so shielded from facts 
about the economic side of life 
that they have as yet given little 
thought to the cost of preparation 
and the inadequate remuneration 
after preparation. We wonder 
how many of these four will ac- 
tually stay with four years of 
preparation for teaching without 
becoming disillusioned or fa- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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MAKE USE OF THE 


COMMUNITY 


School teaching is narrow, and 
results are unsatisfying when con- 
fined to four walls of the school- 
room. Pupils may become dis- 
couraged. They have a tendency 
to consider verbal material as 
merely so many facts, something 
to be memorized, without real- 
izing that this material has a real 
counterpart in the lives of actual 
people in actual life situations. 
Many teachers, themselves, do not 
understand that the materials 
taught have a real existence out- 
side the textbook. 

The school is placed in the 
midst of the best possible instruc- 
tional material — the community 
itself. The teacher, therefore, 
should make the community the 
curriculum, and the community 
resources the materials of instruc- 
tion. 

In one school in a Tennessee 
county, the community was made 
the center of interest for several 
years. The beginning of school 
brought many interesting things 
to the minds of the boys and girls. 
Learning the individuals’ names 
and the locations of the homes of 
the members of the group was a 
means of making for a happier 
group of boys and girls at school. 

Most helpful in this was the 
community map, made by former 
groups. This cloth map was on 
the wall of the classroom, and was 
also painted on the hall floor of 
the school. Directions, distances, 
buildings, rivers, curves, roads, 
etc., were easily read by the sym- 
bols plainly given on the map. 
Geography began very simply in 
this way. 

As time went on, more was 
learned about each member of the 
group, and even how the fathers 
and mothers made a living was 
soon known. 


Modes of Travel 


Now that they knew one an- 
other better, and had seen some of 
the homes, the question arose 
as to how everyone got from 





*The author is an instructor at Ten- 
nessee Tech. 
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By JEWEL NOLEN* 


home to school. Transportation is 
a long word, but becomes a well- 
known one when studied in the 
light of the children’s experiences. 
A survey was made. Questions 
were asked, interviews held, and 
the final outcome showed that 
some rode in a taxi, some walked, 
some came by bus, some rode in 
a truck as father went to work in 
town, some paid fare to a neigh- 
bor. Some had new cars, some 
had old ones, some came in a 
wagon, some came on bicycles. 
After these things were discussed, 
much wide reading was done on 
how other people have traveled 
and what progress has been made 
in transportation from the old 
“pull poles” to the present 
methods. 

Those boys and girls found that 
the road some of them traveled 
to get to school had once not 
been so wide, and that it had had 
a toll gate across it. Once ferry 
boats had been used instead of 
the present strong, iron bridge. 


History Becomes Vital 


Community history made other 
history study very vital. Civil 
War days, Indian days, slavery 
times, and turntable days all 
sounded far removed when just 
mentioned, but took on _ full 
meaning when learned about 
from the standpoint of being a 
background of one’s own com- 
munity. Old homes that had 
interesting stories about them 
called for investigation when dis- 
cussed by local people. Old forts, 
spy houses and river landings 
with special names showed that 
certain family names were very, 
very old. Upon inquiring, visit- 
ing, and questioning, it was found 
that the community was once a 
real town. It was once incorpo- 
rated, had a real charter, a mayor, 
named streets and flourishing 
businesses. History means much 
when it touches the daily lives of 
people. 

Older people were interviewed. 
Many became intensely inter- 
ested in what the boys and girls 


were trying to find out and came 
to school to tell about things that 
happened in 1800 and earlier. Old 
newspapers were sent to the 


school. Old stamps that were 
cancelled in the once up-to-date 
post office were sent and became 
prized possessions. 


Variety of Field Trips 


The study of communication 
and transportation carried. the 
group far afield, but was begun 
with recognition of local means. 
In a near-by town this group of 
boys and girls visited the tele- 
phone office, the telegraph office, 
the newspaper plants, the bus 
station, the freight and passen- 
ger depots, road and street build- 
ing, bridges, tourist camps, dock- 
ing steamships, and the airport. 

Social studies needed no elab- 
orate setting for those boys and 
girls to learn of the different oc- 
cupations of their friends’ parents. 
Another survey of the community, 
made by groups of these boys and 
girls, told how many farmers, 
painters, merchants, carpenters, 
dairymen, blacksmiths, and others 
there were. A series of inter- 
views, conferences and field trips 
showed the group how these peo- 
ple worked, what their hours 
were, how many were in business, 
the number of employees, what 
the work was like, how they got 
the job, what one must do to pre- 
pare for such a job, and how the 
work helped the people who lived 
in the community. 

A discussion of homes called for 
more visits and field trips. This 
time pupils found what shrubs, 
flowers, trees, fruits and vege- 
tables each child had at home. 
Samples were brought in. Gar- 
dens were visited and certain 
fruits and vegetables were seen 
growing. Drawings and stories 
were made. Wall charts were 
kept and booklets made for the 
permanent shelves. 

After a study of foods in the 
community a balanced meal was 
planned, prepared, cooked and 
served by the boys and girls. 
Table manners and common 
courtesies were noted and dis- 
cussed. 

Notes of appreciation were 

(Continued on page 29) 
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“GRASS ROOTS” ADULT 


EDUCATION 


A kind of “grass roots” adult 
education program is growing up 
in rural communities throughout 
the nation. These programs have 
started in many ways and taken 
many different forms, but they 
are alike in that they grow out 
of attempts to meet actual living 
problems of adults on farms and 
in community life. 

An interesting example is the 
“Young Farmers and Home- 
makers Group,” composed of 
forty young farm people in the 
patronage area of the Middlebury 
(Vermont) High School. To these 
young people, becoming estab- 
lished in farming is a joint prob- 
lem for the farmer and his wife 
and, therefore, one to be studied 
together. 

It began in January, 1945, when 
Richmond Young, teacher of agri- 
culture, and Kathleen Easton, 
teacher of homemaking at Middle- 
bury High School, discussed the 
possibility of a class for young 
adult farm folk with two young 
couples just starting on farms of 
their own. Others were added to 
this nucleus and. an association 
was formed in order to provide for 
a continuous program. In June of 
that year twenty-six farm people 
—eleven husbands and their wives 
and four single men—completed 
the course entitled “Farm Family 
Living, Series I.” 


Meets Specific Problems 


These men and women say that 
this class provides the only oppor- 
tunity open to them to plan and 
organize an educational program 
around their specific problems. 
They have common needs and 
common interests. Every mem- 
ber is living on a farm; most of 
them are high-school graduates in 
their early twenties, and now in 
the process of becoming estab- 
lished on farms. All those who 
are married have small children. 

In the past, attempts to include 
young farm women in adult eve- 


*Miss LeBaron and Mr. Martin are 
Vermont State Supervisors for Home- 
making Education and Agriculture 
Education, respectively. 


By HELEN R. LeBARON* 
and W. HOWARD MARTIN* 


ning classes in this locality have 
been unsuccessful. Hazardous 
winter driving through snow and 
ice over country roads and re- 
sponsibility for the care of small 
children at home have been the 
major obstacles. Attendance at 
these meetings on farm family 
living, however, has averaged 
seventy-five per cent of the mem- 
bership for both women and men. 
While transportation difficulties 
for women are lessened where 
they can accompany their hus- 
bands, the absence of both parents 
from the home makes the problem 
of the care of small children more 
acute. Interest in the meetings is 
so great that ways are found to 
surmount even this obstacle. 
Relatives, when available, are 
brought in for the evening; in 
other cases, children are taken to 
homes of friends to spend the 
night. 
Group Planning 


This group plans its own in- 
structional program. The execu- 
tive committee, made up of one 
member from each of the five 
towns represented in the “Young 
Farmers and Homemakers 
Group,” draws up a list of topics 
to be covered during the year. 
When outside speakers are de- 
sired, the committee recommends 
the individuals to be invited. The 
two teachers share the responsi- 


bility for planning and conduct- 
ing the specific programs for each 
meeting and for leading the dis- 
cussions. During the past year 
speakers from the University of 
Vermont, Middlebury College, and 
the local community have partici- 
pated. Whoever the speaker, one 
rule prevails—he must limit his 
formal presentation to twenty 
minutes. This regulation was 
adopted soon after the group was 
organized, as a means of reserving 
time for discussion and exchange 
of opinions. This is but another 
evidence that young people know 
what they want and value an op- 
portunity to make full use of an 
educational experience. Most of 
the meetings have been planned 
to meet the common interests of 
the entire group. Subjects in- 
cluded represent a wide range of 
interests: family health, rural 
recreation, labor-saving for barn 
and home, psychology of children, 
landscaping the farm, farm and 
home accounts, legal aspects of 
farm partnerships. One, of ithe 
most popular meetings was de- 
voted to a study of Soviet agri- 
culture. 

To add variety, the men and 
women occasionally meet sepa- 
rately for the instructional part 
of the program. The topics cov- 
ered then become more specialized 
and include such problems as 
room arrangement and decorating 
for the women, while the men con- 
sider the pros and cons of pasture 
improvement. 

Each meeting has ended with a 

(Continued on page 28) 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


In a six-weeks' unit on 
South America, fifth-grade 
pupils acquired a general 
knowledge of the history, 
economy, geography, in- 
dustry, religion, and cul- 
ture of that continent. 





*Sullivan County 
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Activities 


THE ESKIMO 


Members of the fourth 
grade enjoy the igloo built 
as a phase of their winter 
unit on the Eskimo. Friezes, 
drawings, and_ booklets 
were part of the art work. 
Every child took an active 
part in the study. 





THE HOME 
First-graders decide what 


will be needed in the house 
they have built. This unit 
stimulated interest and de- 
velopment in a variety of 


subjects. 
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WEATHER AND TIME 


After learning a few basic 
facts regarding weather in- 
dications, pupils of the 
third grade were eager to 
have their own weather 
bureau. The relation of 
weather reports to calen- 
dar dates then led logically 
to a study of past and 
present methods of telling 
time. 





HEALTH 


Children of the second 
grade acquired an appre- 
ciation for good foods as 
they developed their unit 
on health. Interest was 
heightened by correlation 
with art work. 
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AVIATION 


Enthusiasm for aviation led 
sixth-graders into a study 
in which all subjects taught 
in the grade were correlat- 
ed. The children construct- 
ed a model airport and 
made a frieze depicting 
various types of planes. 














IMPORTANT 
REVISIONS and ADDITIONS 


TOTHE STECK 
SERIES 


Steck Worktext Series have been steadily gaining in 
acceptance since their introduction in 1941. Employing 
a new approach to teaching problems, the worktext 
series are consumable books combining the teaching 
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Geared to TODAY'S OUTLOO 
in the GEOGRAPHY SERI 


Revised editions are available for grads 
3, 4, and 5 in the Steck Geography or Soci 
Studies Workbook series. These revise 
editions are geared for use with the mo 
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designed to increase their scope and usefulness. 
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NEW 
PRIMARY 
BOOKS 


complete the 


SCIENCE SERIES 


For the first time, the teaching of science may be 
begun in the first grade, with the addition to the Steck 
science worktext series of Books 1 and 2. 


eff ecti Book 1, Do You Know? develops the essential science concepts, and 








ir Nei ties in with the reading program. 
a Book 2, Things Around Us, carries on the science concepts estab- 
all lished by Book 1, and also ties in with the reading program. 
ects peo Ret. Wh. Scientific Living, Book 8 45c 36c 
20k, Te Do You Know? Book 1__. 30c 24c , ilable f 
i beni] Tunes Around Us Book Soc ac © (Tepebony Monual ovailabe for 
Out of Doors, Book 3... 35¢ 28 piles as took} ; 
The World About Us, 
Wh. 24 Book 4 28c Handbook For Teachers of 
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UP A COMPLETE BEGINNING NUMBER PROGRAM | 


The Steck Worktext series, Working With Numbers, 
is increasingly popular each year with teachers of 
arithmetic from the first grade through high school. 
Books 1, 2, and 3 for the primary grades are issued 


this year in a revised and expanded form. 
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taining descriptions of all | 
Steck publications. ' 
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CHECK YOUR FALL TEACHING NEEI 


A WORKTEXT is a combination textbook and wos 
that utilizes the teaching devices of both. It is a cons 
book that sets u eae of teaching. 

There are Stec rktexts and Workbooks for all jj 
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STECK WORKTEXT 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS Ret. 
Working with Numbers, Books 1 & 2 30¢ 
Working with Numbers, Books 3 through 8 35c¢ 
Working with Numbers—A Refresher Course 60c 




























































































High School Algebra, Book IL... 60c 
GROWTH IN ENGLISH 
Growth in English, Grade 4... 35¢ 
Growth in English, Grades 5 through 8 45c 
Growth in English, Geades 9 through 12 60c 
in F 1 English 70¢ 
HANDCRAFTS AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Making Things Is Fun, Book 1 30c 
Making Things Is Fun, Book 2 45c 
g the I 70c 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE 
t Grades 1 & 2 30c 
ieoemee —- Grades 3 & 4 35c 
Elementary Science, Grades 5 through 8 45c 
Chemistry for | High School ____.__. 60c 
re 4 | ee 60c 
Biology =e 60c 
MUSIC 
Fun with Music, Stas = 3 30c 
Music, Books : & 4. 35¢ 
Music, Book 5... 45c 
Music for Junior High School _ 45c 
60c 





Music for Senior High School . 
STECK WORKBOOKS 









ARITHMETIC 











My Number Primer (Grade 1) 25¢ 

Modern Practice Books in penaanetin, 
Books 2 through 8, each 25¢ 
25c¢ 









General Mathematics 
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(Lab. 1 and workbook) 60c 
Write A-Consiuston Notebook, looseleaf 45c 


LANGUAGE 
Learn to Talk and Write (Language 1) 30¢ 
Talking and Writing (Language 2) 30c 
Our Language (Language 3)... 35¢ 
Language, Book 4 35c¢ 
Language, Books 5, 6,7& 
Laboratory Manuals for High School English, 
Books 1, 2,3 & 4 60c 
SUPPLEMENTARY LANGUAGE BOOKS 























Exercises in Grammar... 10c 
Exercises on Verbs 15c 
Exercises on Noun and Noun Substitutes 15c¢ 
Connectives and Modifiers...» 15c 
The Sentence .. l5c 
Capitalization ‘and Punctuation _ l5e 12c 
My Spelling Book, Primary l5c 12c 
My Spelling Book, Advanced 15c¢ 12¢ 
GEOGRAPHY OR SOCIAL STUDIES 
Our Neighbors (3)... 35¢ 28c 
35¢ 28c 






World Neighbors (4) 
Geography or Social Studies, Book 4 35c 28c 























The Americas (5) 45c¢ 36c 
Geography or Social Studies, Books 5, 6 & 7 45c 36c 
HISTORY AND CIVICS 
Beginners’ United States History 45c 36c¢ 
Our United States (Worktext) 45c 36c 
Elementary United States History 45c 36c¢ 
World History (Worktext)_ 60c 4c 
High School United States History (Worktext) 60c 48c 
Early European History. 60c 48c 
Modern European aay (Worktext) 60c 48c 
Elementary Civics 45c 36c 
High School Civics, Pts. 1 & 2 (Full yr.) 60c 48c 
High School Civics, Part 2 (1 term) 35c 28c¢ 
The Story of a Great Document ahaioteiaee 30c 24c 
HEALTH 
Growing Up 30c 24¢ 
— my Physical Education 
ks 3 & 4, each... OTS: 28c 
Books 5, 6 & 7, each. liaising 36c 
PRIMARY READING 
Let's Learn to Read ee 24c 
Reading, Books 1 and 2, each. aahess 39c 24c 
HIGH SCHOOL SPANISH 
 * - eS 48c 
60c 48c 


Spanish, Second Year... 


Send cash or stamps with orders of less than $2; other- 
wise they will be shipped C.O.D. Order for $2 or more 
will be shipped on 30-day account, subject to credit 
approval. Postage extra on all orders except cash or 
C.O.D. Save this extra expense by remitting with order. 
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REVITALIZING LOCAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS 


“If teachers would do a better 
job, you would have no trouble 
getting more funds for schools.” 

This statement was made to me 
more than once during my recent 
visits to the counties of the state 
in the interest of the T. E. A. 
legislative program. 

We can argue that, if we are to 
secure better teachers in order 
that better work may be done, we 
must have more money for sal- 
aries. Nevertheless, it is true that 
the individual teacher can con- 
tribute much to the success of any 
program of our association by 
doing the best possible piece of 
work in her classroom and thus 
proving that the position is worth 
the money asked. 

However, if results are to be 
far-reaching and permanent, the 
responsibility for the successful 
promotion of any program must 
rest, not only upon each individual 
teacher, but also upon the entire 
group of teachers in a given school 
system. 


Strength in Unity 

The success of any immediate 
or long-time program of educa- 
tional and professional improve- 
ment sought by local, state, or na- 
tional groups of teachers, must 
ultimately depend upon the 
strength and the effectiveness of 
local teacher organizations. The 
people who pay taxes and send 
their children to school must be 
made to feel the importance of 
the teacher and of the teaching 
profession. Local teacher asso- 
ciations must make their influence 
felt for good today more than ever 
before. An active, enthusiastic 
teacher organization in every 
county and city of the state will 
guarantee the success of any rea- 
sonable program which the state 
or local education association may 
undertake. 

The Tennessee Education As- 
sociation must present a unified, 
solid front. To do this, it is neces- 
sary that every local association 
be well-rounded professionally, 
democratic in procedure, and so 
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How recently have you read 
the constitution of your associa- 
tion? Ask your president for a 


copy. 











organized as to enlist the partici- 
pation of every teacher, principal, 
supervisor, and superintendent. 

The Code of Ethics of the Na- 
tional Education Association con- 
tains this statement: “Every 
teacher should have membership 
in his local, state, and national 
professional organizations, and 
should participate actively and 
unselfishly in them. Professional 
growth and personality develop- 
ment are the natural products of 
such professional activity. Teach- 
ers should avoid the promotion of 
organization rivalry and divisive 
competition, which weaken the 
cause of education.” 

Organization of Locals 

Although active individual 
membership is important, the as- 
sociation must also be well organ- 
ized. The programs for the gen- 
eral meetings and for the départ- 
mental groups should be planned 
and published in advance of the 
first meeting. 

The type of program will de- 
pend upon the needs of the local 
association. It is not necessary to 
have outside speakers for all 
meetings; your programs may 
be better without them. It is im- 
portant, though, that programs 
be planned. 

Intelligent, active officers mean 
much to the success of a local as- 
sociation. All officers should 
know their respective duties and 
responsibilities and should carry 
them out promptly and efficiently. 
The officers and the members of 
the executive committee should 
meet together often to plan the 
work of the association, set up its 
objectives, and decide what mat- 
ters merit the attention of the en- 
tire group. 

Local Association Committees 

The successful achievement of 
the objectives of local associations 


By FRANK E, BASS 


will depend in large measure upon 
the work of major committees and 
upon that of special committees 
appointed from time to time. All 
committees should be carefully 
selected; only those persons who 
are interested and who are will- 
ing to work should be appoint- 
ed. The chairman of each com- 
mittee should be the _best- 
qualified person in the association 
for the particular job. Definite in- 
structions should be furnished 
each committee. Enough work 
should be assigned to all com- 
mittees to keep them busy, and 
reports of progress should be 
made at regular intervals. 

The number of committees will 
be determined by the work to be 
done, but there are certain stand- 
ing committees which all associa- 
tions would do well to appoint. 

The Executive Committee—The 
constitution of a local usually pro- 
vides for this committee, whose 
purpose is to work with the presi- 
dent in determining general poli- 
cies for the association. 

The Program Committee— 
Teachers usually attend meetings 
at which the programs are well 
planned, interesting, and helpful, 
and which start and stop on time. | 
The work of their committee must 
be carefully done. Plans should 
be made for an entire year in ad- 
vance, and these plans should be 
in line with the needs of the as- 
sociation. 

Teacher Welfare Committee— 
An active committee of this type 
can be of great help to the many 
new teachers coming into the as- 
sociation. Part of the work of 
this committee is in-service train- 
ing, a service which the young in- 
experienced teachers need very 
much. This committee may want 
to consider such questions as 
teacher retirement, teacher 
tenure, credit unions, sick leave, 
and the promotion of the profes- 
sional code of ethics. 

The Legislative Committee— 
Local legislation, state legislation, 
and legislation on the national 

(Continued on page 23) 
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PRESIDENTIAL CHANGES 














Dr. J. D. Hoskins 


DR. JAMES DICKASON HOSKINS, presi- 
dent emeritus of the University of Tennessee, 
retired recently from the active presidency 
after having been associated with the uni- 
versity for fifty-six years as student, teacher, 
and president. He was instructor in mathe- 
matics at U. T. from 1891 to 1893, served a 
brief period in secondary schools, and re- 
turned to the university in 1900 as assistant 
professor of history. Later he became pro- 
fessor of history and economics, and then 
dean of the university. He became president 
of the university in 1934. 


Three State Institutions 
of Higher Learning 
Change Presidents 
During Summer 


DR. C. E. BREHM, acting president of the 
University of Tennessee, has been director of 
the Extension Service since 1936 and dean 
of the College of Agriculture since 1943. 
Recently he became director of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations. He was named 
“Man of the Year in Agriculture’ by the 
Progressive Farmer in 1944. 


J. M. SMITH, president of Memphis State 
College, is returning to the institution from 
which he graduated and in which he served 
for four years as dean and for three years 
as principal of the Training School. After 
serving for a brief period as Assistant State 
Commissioner and State Commissioner of 
Educat on, he was appointed president of the 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, in which po- 
sition he remained for two years. He then 
returned to Memphis to become director of 
instruction in the Memphis city schools. 


HALBERT HARVILL, president of Austin 
Peay State College, was dean at that insti- 
tution from 1929 to 1939, when he was 
appointed State Commissioner of Education. 
He returned to the college the following year 
and served until June, 1942, when he was 
granted a leave of absence to enter the 
United States Army as a first lieutenant. He 
was discharged from the Army last June after 
having attained the rank of major. He was 
State Commander of: the American Legion 
in 1937-1938. 





Dr. P. P. Claxton 


DR. PHILANDER’ PRIESTLY CLAXTON, 
after serving for sixteen years as president of 
Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, has 
been made president emeritus of that insti- 
tution. His broad educational experience of 
sixty-two years includes periods of service as 
head of the University of Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Education, director of the famous 
Summer School of the South, and United 
States Commissioner of Education from 1911 
until 1921. He was largely responsible for 
securing enactment of the General Education 
Bill of 1909, upon which Tennessee's present 
school system is founded. 





Dr. C. E. Brehm 


J. M. Smith 


Halbert Harvill 
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A gala day for the A.C.E. in 
Tennessee was July 24, 1946. On 
that date the state association met 
in annual summer assembly on 
the Peabody College campus. It 
was a good meeting—one of those 
that people leave reluctantly, 
even after a full day’s activities. 
Andy Holt was there, with bul- 
letins and pamphlets and a sta- 
tistical talk which is doing much 
to enlighten the citizenry of Ten- 
nessee on the present educational 
crises. 

Mary Leeper was there, bring- 
ing enthusiasm and what Dr. May- 
cie Southall described as “the 
spirit of A.C.E.” 

Elizabeth Voss was there, pre- 
siding with the ease of a veteran. 
Dr. Maycie Southall, R. Lee 
Thomas, and Mary Hall were 
there, knowing just when to make 
an observation which would help 
to clarify plans for A.C.E. work 
in Tennessee. 

Evidences of work were there 
in the programs made by Cordelia 
Whitworth, and the garden idea 
carried out in the luncheon by 
Mary Brent and the girls from the 
Elementary Council. 

Representatives were there 
From Missouri, Kansas, Florida, 
North Carolina, Alabama, Okla- 
homa, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Arkansas, Colorado, and South 
America. 

You might be interested in some 
of the activities reported by dele- 
gates fro Tennessee branches. 
Maury County was instrumental 
in getting an increase in teachers’ 
salaries; Memphis reported the 
success of a two-day workshop, 
which was held in one of the 
state parks. Attendants lived in 
cabins. On hand were profes- 
sional books for their perusal. 
Rutherford County has been ex- 
pending a great deal of energy 
to get the entrance age of be- 
ginners moved up to six years. 
Nashville has been busy organiz- 
ing a Negro branch of A.C.E. 
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C. E. 


By RUTH McDONALD 


We suggest that you file this so 
that you may know where to send 
dues, etc. The names and ad- 
dresses of your new Officers are: 

President, Miss Elizabeth Voss, 
Columbia, Tennessee. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Mar- 
garet Yarbrough, C-2 Elmington 
Apartments, Nashville, Tennessee. 

A.C.E. Editor—Miss Ruth Mc- 
Donald, 313 Hadley Avenue, Old 
Hickory, Tennessee. 

Vice-Presidents are Reba Par- 
ker, Carrie Backus, and Valentine 


Cooper. 
Bd Bd % 


We make a bow to: Elizabeth 
Hertenstein and Margaret Yar- 
brough, who have entered upon 
a new venture—that of recording 
the stories beloved by children for 
many generations; Emma Wade 
and Eleanor Ewing, two of our 
members who will go to England 
as exchange teachers for the 1946- 
47 school year; Agnes Justice, who 
has recently been appointed direc- 
tor of audio-visual aids in the 
Nashville city schools. 


oe * * 


Suggested activities: 

Immediate subscription to 
Childhood Education, which may 
be had by sending $3.50 to the 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. The Branch 
Exchange comes from the same 
address for an additional seventy- 
five cents. 

A letter to the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, 409 Seventh 
Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, asking for “The Case of Nel- 
lie Jones,” “What Is Happening 
to Tennessee’s Children,” and 
“Why Do Tennessee’s Children 
Need a Nine-Month Elementary 
School Term?” 

Further suggestion: 

When this printed material ar- 
rives, read it carefully. 

Final suggestion: 

Pass the material on to someone 





else either in or out of the teach- 
ing profession. 

P. S. to final suggestion: 

If you have a friend who has 
been elected to the legislature 
in January, speak to him and have 


him speak to civic groups. If you 
haven’t a friend who will be in 
that body, then look up your 
friend who has a friend who has 
a friend who has a friend, if we 
may be Gertrude Stein-ish. 


* * 


A twenty-one-gun salute or 
whatever it is one gives when one 
cannot pass the cigars. This time 
it is twins. From the A.C.E. 
branch at Oak Ridge comes this 
account of their birth: 

“The dinner at which the Oak 
Ridge branch of the A.C.E. was 
organized was resplendent with 
dignitaries. Dr. Mary Dabney 
Davis, senior specialist in nursery, 
kindergarten, elementary educa- 
tion, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, was guest speaker. Eight 
former A.C.E. presidents were 
present. Officers were elected, 
and an enthusiastic group pre- 
pared to plan during the summer 
for a lively, purposeful beginning 
in September.” The president of 
this group is Kathleen Presley. 
We shall expect to hear things 
from Oak Ridge. 

Jackson County is the other 
new branch. We hope to have a 
report from them soon. 


* * * 


Yarbrough was a lady who could 
make up stuff; 

It really didn’t matter whether 
you sent her enough 

To fill the usual page. 

She delved in her mind where 
she could find 

The wisdom of a sage. 

But I need your news, 

I need your views, 

I need just anything you choose. 

For I have a date with the editor 

In behalf of the A.C.E. 

And all of you local branches— 

Why, you’ve all got dates with me! 
The July, 1946, issue of the 

Peabody Journal of Education 

said: “A published article a year 

is one of the most potent of pro- 

fessional vitamins.” We agree. 

Send yours to us. 
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SPUR TO SCIENCE 


STUDENTS 


Once more opportunity for 
recognition and advancement will 
be offered to talented students of 
science in Tennessee high schools, 
through the renewal, for the 
school year 1946-1947, of the Ten- 
nessee Science Talent Search, a 
contest which will be sponsored 
again this year by the Tennessee 
Academy of Science, in conjunc- 
tion with the State Department of 
Education. 

The renewal of the search for 
young scientists in Tennessee 
marks an attempt on the part of 
the state to seek its talented 
science students and encourage 
them to continue their education. 
It is the hope of the Academy that 
the program will cause increased 
interest in science activity in all 
schools in Tennessee and prepare 
Tennesseans to assume responsi- 
ble scientific positions in Tennes- 
see industries. 

The state-wide program will be 
assisted by Science Service, which 
operates the National Science Tal- 
ent Search sponsored by Westing- 
house, and, since it is supple- 
mental to the national contest, 
will provide prizes for Tennessee 
entrants only. 


Conditions Governing Contest 


A student desiring to enter the 
Tennessee contest must also en- 
ter the national contest, in accord- 
ance with the following proce- 
dure: First, his teacher must noti- 
fy Science Service, 1719 N Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., that at 
his school are some students who 
wish to enter the national con- 
test. Science Service will then 
send all of the necessary materials. 


The student must (1) fill in a 
personal data sheet, which will 
be completed by the teacher and 
the principal; (2) take an exami- 
nation, to be furnished by Science 
Service and administered by the 
teacher; and (3) prepare an essay 
of about 1,000 words, which is to 
be original, creative, and inter- 
pretative, on the subject, “My 
Scientific Project,” telling what 
the contestant is doing or plans to 


By JACOB W. SHAPIRO 


do in science in the way of ex- 
perimentation or other research 
activity. 

The teacher thereupon becomes 
responsible for returning the com- 
pleted materials to Science Serv- 
ice in time for them to be received 
by midnight, December 26, 1946, 
the deadline. By that time all 
materials must be in the hands of 
Science Service in order for the 
entrant to be eligible in both the 
national and the state contests. 


National and State Prizes 


_ Each Tennessee student enter- 
ing the national contest will auto- 
matically be entered in the state 
contest, also. As winners in the 
national competition will not be 
eliminated from state competition, 
it will be possible for a contestant 
to receive two awards—one na- 
tional and one state. 

Each entrant in the national 
contest will be competing for 
prizes which will range from $100 
to $2,400, trips to Washington, D. 
C., being provided for the forty 
top national winners. 

Prizes consisting of scholarships 
to certain colleges and universities 
of this state will be awarded to 
the students most successful in 
the competition on the state level. 
In determining the state winners, 
judges will compare the Tennes- 
see entrants with one another, 
rather than with national winners. 

In February, 1947, the national 
winners will be announced. At 
some time during the latter part 
of the school year the Tennessee 
winners will be announced. 


Committee for State Contest 


The planning and the execution 
of the Tennessee Science Talent 
Search have been carried out by 
the following committee: Jacob 
W. Shapiro, Head of Science De- 
partment, Central High School, 
Columbia, chairman; Dr. C. A. 
Buehler, Department of Chemis- 
try, University of Tennessee; 
James L. Major, Science Depart- 
ment, Clarksville High School; Dr. 
C. S. Shoup, Department of Biol- 
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ogy, Vanderbilt University; and 
Dr. R. R. Vance, State Department 
of Education, Nashville. 


Last Year’s Winners 
For the contest just concluded 
by the Tennessee Academy of 
Science for the school year, 1945- 
1946, scholarships have been 
awarded to the following: 


Students—James E. Addison, Pierre 
V. Andreae, Joseph B. Batson, Henry 
B. Ditmore, Jr., Tommie A. Hickox, 
Robert W. McClung, James B. Swain, 
Martha J. Lowe. 


Schools—Oak Ridge; Central High, 
Chattanooga; Clarksville; T. M. L., 
Sweetwater; Haywood County, 
Brownsville; Treadwell, Memphis; M. 
B. A., Nashville; Central High, Mem- 
phis. 


7, # 


New English Manual 
for High Schools 
By R. R. VANCE 

The State Department of Edu- 
cation has just received from the 
printers the new English Manual, 
which was in process of prepara- 
tion for approximately three 
years. This Manual is distinctive 
in that the materials of which it is 
composed have been drawn from 
the best classroom practices in 
English instruction in the state. 
These best practices have been 
put into manual form for the use 
of all high-school English teachers. 

It is confidently believed that 
this Manual, the only one of its 
kind distributed by the State De- 
partment of Education in the last 
thirteen years, will be of inesti- 
mable help to English teachers. It 
has not been prepared by some- 
one who possesses no knowledge 
of the problems of English teach- 
ing in Tennessee. On the con- 
trary, it is altogether the work of 
Tennessee English teachers them- 
selves, who have made their out- 
standing contribution under the 
able direction of Dr. John C. 
Hodges, Professor of English at 
the University of Tennessee. 

The State Department of Edu- 
cation has attempted to supply 
every high-school English teacher 
and every high-school administra- 
tor with a copy of the Manual. 
Anyone who has not received his 
copy should write to R. R. Vance, 
Director, Division of High 
Schools, Room 206, War Memorial 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 
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Mrs. Hughes Honored 





Mrs. L. W. Hughes of Arlington 
has been elected as President of 
the National Congress of Parents 


and Teachers, to serve for a three- 
year term. A former Shelby 
County School Superintendent, 
Mrs. Hughes has long been a 
leader in Tennessee’s P.-T. A. ac- 
tivities, having served as state 
president and chairman of various 
committees in the organization. 





The day is long past when 
parents and teachers have to 
explain why they need each 
other. We parents know that 
you cannot work without us; 
nor can we work without 
you. We are equal partners 
in the most important enter- 
prise the world has ever 
known. The bridge between 
home and school has been 
built solidly and well. Let 
us see that what we carry 
across that bridge is not 
wasted, not expendable, but 
material that will help to 
make our nation ready to 
play its part in a better world 
of tomorrow. 


Mrs. Maset W. HucuHEs, 
President, National Con- 
gress of Parents and 
Teachers 
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Rehabilitation Division 
Chan ges Personnel 





Burgin E. Dossett, executive 
officer of the State Board for Vo- 
cational Education, has announced 
that the State Board has granted 
a year’s leave of absence to J. 
Hank Smith, chief of Rehabilita- 
tion Services, Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, to accept an 
appointment as deputy assistant 
administrator in the Rehabilita- 
tion Branch of the Retraining and 
Re-employment Administration, 
Washington, D.C. Mr. Smith will 
assume his new position Septem- 
ber 1. Smith, whose home is in 
Memphis, was transferred to 
Nashville from Memphis in 1941, 
where he had held the position 
of district supervisor. Prior to 
that, he was a teacher and coach 
in the Memphis city schools for 
a number of years. He has served 
as assistant state director and 
then acting state director until 
February of this year. He is also 
secretary of the National Rehabili- 
tation Association. 

Succeeding Smith as chief of 
Rehabilitation Services will be 
Robert Abernathy of Murfrees- 
boro, who has held the position 
of supervisor of advisement, train- 
ing and placement. T. T. Mc- 
Lean of Crockett County, senior 
counselor in West Tennessee, will 
be the new supervisor of advise- 
ment, training, and placement. 
Louis R. Schubert is state director 
of the division. 





Named Vice-President of 
Silver Burdett Company 





G. Dan Robison, Jr. 


Dan Robison, former resident of 
Paris and prominent in Tennessee 
school circles, has been elected a 
member of the Board of Directors 
and third vice-president of Silver 
Burdett Company, textbook pub- 
lishers. Robison is also the com- 
pany’s eastern sales manager. 


Readin g Conference 


The Annual Reading Confer- 
ence will be held at the Training 
School, Middle Tennessee State 
College, Murfreesboro, on October 
4 and 5. There will be a discus- 
sion of problems in reading both 
on the elementary and secondary 
levels. Lectures and demonstra- 
tions will be given by: Dr. E. W. 
Dolch, University of Illinois; Mrs. 
E. W. Dolch, University of Illinois; 
Dr. U. W. Leavell, Peabody Col- 
lege; Miss Martha Parks, State 
Department of Education. 


I hate war as only a soldier who has 
lived it can, as only one who has seen 
its brutality, its futility, its stupidity. 
Yet there is one thing to say on the 
credit side: victory required a mighty 
manifestation of the most ennobling 
of the virtues of man—faith, courage, 
fortitude, sacrifice. If we can only 
hold that example before our eyes; 
moreover, if we can remember that 
the international cooperation then so 
generously displayed points the sure 
way to the success of the United Na- 
tions Organization, then the war can 
never be regarded as a total deficit.— 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhowser. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
(Continued from page 18) 
level are all important to the 
local education association and to 
each individual member. How- 
ever, very little can be done about 
legislation without the support of 
active local committees. The 
members of legislative committees 
should inform themselves con- 
cerning all school legislation and 
should be in a position to present 
on occasion, to candidates for of- 
fice and to any other individuals 
or groups, a good case for the leg- 
islation desired. It is the respon- 
sibility of these committees to see 
that members of the legislature 
support such legislation as may 
be agreed upon by our association. 

Public Relations Committee— 
The people must be informed con- 
cerning the work of the schools. 
It is the responsibility of the in- 
dividual teacher and of the local 
association to “sell” the schools 
to the public. The public rela- 
tions committee should take the 
leadership in this work and should 
make use of well-planned devices 
for carrying it on. 

The Social Committee—Well- 
planned social events during the 
year help to bring the teachers 
closer together and give them a 
feeling of loyalty and understand- 
ing toward one another and 
toward the association. Careful 
planning will insure the success 
of social events. 

The Membership Committee— 
Every teacher should join the 
local, regional, state, and national 
associations. When new teachers 
come into a school system, they 
should be invited to join all of 
these associations. The member- 








JOHN 


Sever 


HOTEL 


JOHNSON CITY 
TENNESSEE 
225 ROOMS 225 BATHS 
Rates from $2.50 
COFFEE SHOP 
M. T. McARTHUR, Manager 
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ship committee should assume the 
responsibility of presenting to all 
new teachers the matter of mem- 
bership, emphasizing the advan- 
tages of a unified profession. 
Each local association may wish 
to elect one person as its director 
of membership for the National 
Education Association. 

With every teacher a member 
of all associations, with an active 
local association in every county 


and city, with committees func- 
tioning intelligently and prompt- 
ly, the work of the local associa- 
tion will be effective, and its in- 
fluence for good will be felt. With 
this type of local association at 
work, the success of the program 
of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation will be assured, and the 
children of the state, as well as 
the teachers, will thereby be 
benefited. 
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Thousands of Teachers Like Her 
Do Their Best Work With 
WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 


Teachers over America who use Webster Workbooks have learned 
that the quick, efficient, and economical help these books give 
assures better results. Pupils, too, have expressed their delight with 
these sound, practical books. More than 100 titles in the fields of 
reading, arithmetic, English, geography, social studies, health, 
and safety. . 
ON THE WAY TO READING : 
An appealing workbook for reading readiness which prepares 
directly for the reading of pre-primers. Pictures, vocabulary, 
and reading matter are based upon concepts, experiences, activities, 
and vocabulary most widely incorporated in pre-primers as deter- 
mined by research. 95 pages. List price $.44. 
EYE AND EAR FUN 
A series of phonics workbooks. A separate course for each of the 
primary grades. Book IV offers a composite course of materials 
selected from the books for grades 1-3. Book IV is designed for’ 
remedial use in the upper grades with pupils who have not had 
the basic training given ph, wer 1, 2, and 3. Books 1, 2, and 3, 
64 pages. List price $.24. Book 4, 128 pages. List price $.32. 
MY ARITHMETIC TABLET ; 
A revised, stepped-up series for grades 1-8. Abundant drill and 
problem material, supplementary practice exercises for those who 
need extra help, excellent explanatory material which relieves 
the teacher of much supervision, generous spacing for necessary 
computations, and two convenient scoring systems make these 
most usable books. Grade 1, 96 pages. List price $.28. Grades 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 128 pages. List price $.32. 
SAFETY SAM SERIES 
A series of text-workbooks in safety with a humorous approach. 
Safety habits are taught through stories and purposeful activities. 
Profusely illustrated. Vocabulary controlled both as to grading and 
gradual introduction of new words. Can be a part of the reading 
program. Books 1 and 2, 64 pages. List price $.28. Books 3, 4, 
5, and 6, 96 pages. List price $.32. 








Send for the 1946 
WEBSTER WORKBOOK 
Catalog NOW! 





WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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WHY DOES YOUTH SCORN 
TEACHING? 
(Continued from page 11) 
tigued. We also wonder how 
many of them, even after having 
spent four years in preparation, 
are going to accept positions at 
salaries lower than those their 
high-school classmates received 
the first year after leaving school. 
And we wonder how many of 
those who actually enter the pro- 
fession will stick with it once they 
find out through experience about 
the demands made upon the pro- 
fession and the lack of proportion- 
ate pay. We wonder how many 
of them will leave the profession 
after a year of two—leave before 
it becomes too late to get into an 
occupation offering more eco- 
nomic independence and greater 

social opportunities. 


Immediate Prospects 

During the next few years we 
can expect in Tennessee the great- 
est scarcity of teachers that we 
have ever known. Those who re- 
turned to the profession during 
the war emergency after having 
previously left on account of re- 
tirement or marriage will be leav- 
ing again at rapid rates. Aggra- 
vating the situation will be the 
fact that there will be more pupils 
than ever, because the birth rate 
has increased each year for the 
past few years and is expected to 
continue to increase for several 
more years. Thus the teacher 
shortage will in all probability be 
greatest at about the time when 
this wave of population increase 
reaches the elementary schools. 

A majority of these children 
will be the sons and daughters of 
our former “G. I. Joes.” Should 
the generation which bore the 
brunt of World War II see its own 
children handicapped by the worst 
teacher shortage known in our 
times? 

Obvious Solution 

If such a shameful situation is 
to be avoided, it is going to be ab- 
solutely necessary to recruit a 
much larger percentage of our re- 
cent high-school graduates than 
now seem to be at all attracted to 
the teaching profession. We shall 
be compelled to appeal to that 
two-thirds of the high-school 
graduates who gave inadequate 
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salary as a reason for not planning 
to enter the profession. 

Of course, many of these ambi- 
tious young persons would not 
teach, even though the pay were 
doubled, for it would still be too 
low to provide them with the 
means to attain the standard of 
living to which they aspire for 
themselves and their families. 
Also it is likely that many others 
of them would not be acceptable, 
even though they offered their 
services to the profession, because 
of inability to meet the exacting 
requirements of personality traits, 
intellectual capacity, and scholas- 
tic achievement necessary in the 
kind of teacher that our children 
should have. 

On the other hand, it is reason- 
able to suppose that there are in 
this group capable persons in suf- 
ficient numbers to fill the gaps in 
our teaching ranks and even to 
raise the standards of the profes- 
sion, provided they can be attract- 
ed into the profession by compen- 
sation and working conditions 
comparable to those of other oc- 
cupations requiring similar prepa- 
ration, ability, and responsibility. 
Providing adequate remuneration 
is the first and most vital step. 

Action must be taken before an- 
other class of high school seniors 
approaches graduation and a 
choice of occupation. While the 
responsibility falls upon every 
citizen of our state, the initiative 
must be taken by the school peo- 
ple themselves. There are numer- 
ous influential individuals and or- 
ganizations ready to join in the 
crusade, but we cannot expect 
them to assume leadership in a 
fight which we dare not enter; for, 
while public opinion usually fa- 
vors the underdog, no one will 
ally himself with a coward. 
Teachers will gain for themselves 
and their profession not only ade- 
quate remuneration but also re- 
spect and prestige by having the 
courage to stand up and fight. 


SICK LEAVE WITH PAY 


should be in your contract. Read ‘Suggested Schoo! 
Health Policies,’’ concise, readable, authoritative 
charter for school health, which explains why pro 
vision for sick leave is needed. Get intelligent 
up-to-date, professional ideas from fifteen leading 
medical and educational organizations. 50,000 
copies sold. 48 pages. Send 25c (no stamps) to 
Health Education Council, Depr. E-1, 10 Downing 
Street, New York 14, New York. 








For National Rehabilitation 


“Ice Cream... 
how nutritious!’’... you 





know how delicious! 





In addition to its delicious flavor 

aside from its delightful welcome cool- 
ness...Ice Cream provides impor- 
tant amounts of a number of nutrients: 


Vitamins. Ice Cream isa good source 
of Vitamin A and Riboflavin (Vita- 
min G) and contains other vitamins 
found in milk. 


Minerals. Calcium, necessary for 
strong bones and teeth, is supplied 
abundantly by Ice Cream. 

Proteins. Ice Cream provides impor- 
tant amounts of proteins... of the 
same high quality as those found in 
milk. 

All of these nutrients provide health 
and well being. 

Ice Cream makes a leading con- 
tribution to our national rehabilita- 
tion program and to raising -every- 
one’s morale. For it combines almost 
universal taste appeal with a generous 
supply of protective and health-build- 
ing elements. 


| “Ice Cream—Let’s Find out about It,” the 
story of a visit to an ice cream plant for inter- 
| mediate grades. Sample 
| copy sent free on request. 
Teachers supplement in- 
| cluded. Write: National 
| Dairy Council . . . Dept. 
ST 946, 111 North Canal 
| Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





NATIONAL 
DAIRY 
COUNCIL 
> 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois : 










A non-profit, educational organization promoting nationcl 
health through o better understanding of dairy foods and 
their use. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films announces an innovation 
in the field of visual education— 
a teacher-training film that 
shows accepted procedures for 
utilizing the classroom film. 


This new sound motion pic- 
ture— “Using the Classroom 
Film”’— presents clearly and 
dramatically the methods for in- 
tegrating film content with the 
regular classroom curriculum 
and with other teaching tools 
and methods. 

“Using the Classroom Film” 
shows steps in the preparation 
before viewing a film, screening 
of the film, class discussion and 
analysis of results. It portrays 
the procedures which have 
grown out of long research 
studies. and which have been 
carefully tested under practical 
situations. 

Modern educators will wish 
to see this film. Drop a card to 
us today. We will be glad to call 
and arrange a demonstration for 
teachers at your convenience. 


FRANK L. ROUSER 
P. O. Box 2107 
Knoxville 11, Tennessee 


Telephone 3-0409 
REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 





They Tell Me... 


We teachers are going to find 
our profession well represented 
in the next General Assembly 
(1947) .. . John Lee West, super- 
intendent of Scott County, will be 
there representing the Third Sen- 
atorial District, as will Roy Wise- 
man, a teacher from Warren 
County ... E. A. Bird, vocational 
agriculture teacher of Marion 
County, will occupy a seat in the 
house, and so will H. N. Williams, 


m™ a Vanderbilt University professor, 


who will represent Dickson 


County. 
% * * 

Speaking of superintendents, 
several new faces will be noted 
among the ranks this fall .. . J. 
A. Barksdale will be the new su- 
perintendent of schools at Union 
City. Succeeding him as head of 
the Bristol schools will be C. M. 
Eyler . C. B. Ijams, who is 
retiring from his position as head 
of the Jackson schools, will be re- 
placed by D. E. Ray . . . Professor 
Simpson was elected superintend- 
ent of Humphreys County to suc- 
ceed W. H. Knight, who is retiring 
. .. Miss Mildred Doyle joins the 
ranks of women superintendents, 
replacing Leonard Brickey as 
head of Knox County schools... 
New superintendent of Trousdale 
County, succeeding Brown Drap- 
er, is C. L. Cummins, veteran 
coach of Middle Tennessee high 
schools .. . At Athens, Theodore 
J. Wofford has succeeded J. C. 
Ridenour, who has retired from 
active duty Ed Dougherty 
replaces R. D. Malone at Sweet- 
water . . . Newly-elected super- 
intendent of Haywood County 
schools is Joe Naylor . . . In Over- 
ton County, Thomas Parrigin suc- 
ceeds Lois White Erwin 
Thomas of Lynnville replaces 
Troy Young at Shelbyville. Troy 
is now alumni secretary of Union 
University at Jackson. 


* * % 


There will be changes noted 
also among the high school prin- 
cipals .. . E. G. Rogers, formerly 
principal of Smith County High 
School, now heads the English 
Department of Tennessee Wes- 


oe oe ee ee ee ees leyan College. Oakley Massey of 
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SEPTEMBER 1946—Busy days ahead— 
schools open this year with the greatest 
increase in enrollment in a century. 
DDS 
WINSTON WORKBOOKS in arithmetic, 
reading, geography, dictionaries, lan- 
guages, algebra, geometry, history, so- 
cial studies, science and commercial 
subjects are available for shipment the 
day your requisition is received. 
PPA 
PEDOMETER readings show that we 
average 18,098 steps per day. How do 


he? 
you rate: nw 


FIRST DAYS IN SCHOOL, a beginner’s 
workbook in Easy GrowTH In READING 
series, can be used the first day in school 
with any series of readers. This large 
workbook requiring minimum teacher 
supervision is a definite contribution to 
the reading readiness program. 

PL ee 
ETYMOLOGIES fully and accurately pre- 
sented furnish but one of the many rea- 
sons why colleges everywhere are chang- 
ing to THe Winston Dictionary, Col- 
lege Edition. If the etymology is known, 
Winston gives it; if it is unknown, 
WINSTON says so. 

“aon 
“BEAUTY unadorned is beauty most 
adorned,” sang the poet. Girls of today 
have a different theme, for in 1945 
alone they purchased over 120,000,000 
lipsticks. scsi 


“BRAVO, Monsieur de Sauzé! Votre 
nouveau livre fera une fois de plus la 
joie et des éleves et des professeurs,”’ 
applaud French teachers when they 
refer to Dr. de Sauzé’s Nouveau 
Cours PratiquE Dre Francais Pour 
CoMMENGANTS. 

PPS 
NYLONS are better than ever—if you 
can find them. Fibers for elasticity are 
being tested by sound waves, and only 
threads which resound with a very high 
note are used in manufacture. 

ae 
VITALIZE, socialize, individualize your 
arithmetic program through ARrITHME- 
tic We Us, Grades 2-9. 

PAK 
FIRST major newspaper story via radio 
emanated from Labrador thirty-seven 
years ago. this September 6. Admiral 
R. E. Peary used the air waves to an- 
nounce to the world, “Stars and Stripes 
nailed to the Pole.” 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 ide] te), bie) 











Hendersonville succeeds him in 
Smith County .. . Lowell Crane 
moves to Jackson as high school 
principal there, being replaced at 
Dayton by C. V. Gabbert ... G. C. 
Carney retires from his work as 
principal of Davidson County 
p, a mem- 


high schools. Kola Shar 








BUILD SPELLING PROFICIENCY 
AND DEVELOP VOCABULARIES 


wih GATEWAYS 
to CORRECT SPELLING 


A new approach to high school spelling, 
GATEWAYS TO CORRECT SPELLING 
introduces rapid-fire methods and up-to-date 


words. It is the only speller to use the 
practical whole-word, hard-spot method pat- 
terned according to the best learning tech- 
niques established by spelling research. It 
will help your students to... 
e@ Stop making mistakes in spelling. 
@ Learn the key words in 37 chief fields of 
modern business. 
e@ Expand their business and general spell- 
ing vocabularies through the use of sci- 
entific methods of word study. 


Logically Organized for Effective Use 


Part |, The Main Gateway, covers basic 
spelling and offers detailed learning exercises 
on each of the 720 words which cause four- 
fifths of all mistakes in spelling. 

Part il, The Technical Gateway, covers 
an additional 650 words most essential to 
everyday business, secretarial, and literary 
writing, and provides advanced training in 
practical spelling and dictionary habits. 
Part Ill, The Open Gateway, presents an 
up-to-date selection of key words taken from 
the 37 chief categories of work, play, study, 
and social life. 


» Retail $1.00—Wholesale 80¢ 
Write for free 80-page illus- 


hoo. trated catalog, containing de- 
scriptions of all Steck publi- 
cations. 


Send Your Orders to 


TENNESSEE BOOK CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


a STECK COMPANY 


Publishers 





AUSTIN, TEXAS 





ber of the Dupont High School 
faculty, will succeed him at Good- 
lettsville ...C. J. Chaney leaves 
Tullahoma for Lebanon . . . David 
Adkisson is the new principal of 
Tennessee High School at Bristol. 
T. W. Bruce replaces him at Wa- 
tertown ...C. O. Jett moves from 
Portland to McMinnville to re- 
place Allen McCormick as princi- 
pal of the high school there. Allen 
is improving from a recent serious 
illness. 
* * 

Roy Kennick, administrative 
council member from the First 
District, moves from Jefferson 
City to Kingsport . . . Otis Mc- 
Bride, for many years alumni sec- 
retary of Peabody College, has 
accepted a position as head of the 
English Department of East Ten- 
nessee State College at Johnson 
City ... Miss Mary Elam, former- 
ly of Clarksville city schools, is 
now elementary consultant with 
the Silver Burdett Company. 

* * + 

New county elementary super- 
visors and supervising teachers 
for this year are: Mrs. M. L. Hil- 
liard, Bradley; Miss Gertrude 
Arms, Clay; Mrs. Mary Alyce 
Sensing, Dickson; Miss Lucy Belle 
Robertson, Franklin; Miss Nora 
Smith, Henderson; Miss Lucille 
Adkins, Humphreys; Miss Ethel 
Kimble, Perry; Mrs. Reeves Lit- 
tle, Pickett; Miss Frances Owen, 
Robertson; Miss Suzanne McKee, 
Smith; Mrs. R. L. England, Jr., 
Sumner; and Miss Susie Cardwell, 
Wilson. 





Did you know that of the 
more than 200 titles of 
Harlow workbooks, MANY 
FIT YOUR TEXTS! 


They are exceptionally 


efficient. Thousands 
of teachers have found 
them so. 


Your free catalogul 
awaits your request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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Jackson 
Miss Ora Pharris of 
Gainesboro sent the first check for 


membership dues this year. 
* ¢ 


Congratulations to 


County! 


New state representative for 
Row, Peterson and Company is J. 
Lewis Doran, former principal of 
Yorkville High School. Mr. Doran 
will have headquarters at Tren- 
ton. 

* # * 

In order to accelerate the deliv- 
ery of their textbook orders, the 
L. W. Singer Company arranged 
with the Pennsylvania Central 
Airlines for an experimental flight 
to carry a full cargo of more than 
two and one-half tons of books 
from their printing plant at 
Kingsport, Tennessee, to the Syra- 
cuse Municipal Airport. 

Mrs. L. W. Singer, who has the 
distinction of being one of the few 
successful women publishers in 
the country, made this statement: 

“We welcome this newest meth- 
od of transportation and we plan 
to make regular use of air freight 
as part of our usual service to our 
schools. I believe that all educa- 
tional publishers will soon take 
full advantage of increased aerial 
facilities as the remedy for exas- 
perating delays in the delivery of 
textbook orders.” 


Chatterbox 
A parrot was left alone with a dog 


and kept saying, “Bow-wow. Bow- 
wow. There’s a good dog. There’s 
a good dog.” 


Completely ignored, Polly got bolder, 
hopped down on the table, and re- 
peated its remarks. The dog took no 
notice until, still bolder, Polly hopped 
on to the floor, where it was imme- 
diately grabbed by the terrier and 
eventually returned to its perch minus 
feathers. 

“I know what’s the matter with me,” 
the parrot squawked, “I talk too 
much.” 

* 


Empty Victory 

It was pouring. Two men who had 
quarreled went out in the rain to settle 
their differences. They fought until 
one got the other on his back and held 
him there. 

“Will you give up?” he asked, and 
the reply was “No.” 

After a time the question was re- 
peated, but again the reply was “No.” 

“Then,” said the other, “will you get 
on top for a while and let me get 
under? I’m getting soaked.” 

2 

Wisdom teaches us that it is possible 
to live the higher life here and now.— 
FELIX ADLER. 
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Specific Improvements 
Needed in Rural 
Education 


Among improvements needed 
in rural areas are: 

1. Education for all children, 
youth, and adults. 

2. Education not only for more 
years but also for longer 
periods each year. 

3. Better teachers. This requires 
net only better salaries and 
better teaching training, but 


also 

4. Better administration and 
better supervision. This, in 
turn, requires 

5. Larger units for taxation, 
administration, and super- 
vision, more state aid, and 
more federal aid. 

6. Better school buildings. This 
requires, also, more state and 
federal aid and larger school 
districts. 

Listed by Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, 

University of Chicago. 








A Program of Action to 
Secure Reorganization 


Survey the facts. 

Develop a broad program of 

education through press and 

radio. 

3. Develop a broad program of 
education for leaders of or- 
ganized groups—chamber of 
commerce, labor and farm or- 
ganizations, women’s organi- 
zations, and parent-teacher 
associations. 

4. Develop a program of educa- 
tion for legislators and other 
state officials. 

5. Secure the assistance of ex- 
perts—sociologists, economists 
and educators —from higher 
institutions to conduct re- 
search and assist in educating 
the public. 

6. Use the journal of the state 
teachers’ assocition as a major 
means for the education of the 
teachers in order that they 
may understand the problems 
involved in reorganization. 


Listed by Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, 
University of Chicago. 
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@ COFFEE SHOP 

@ SHELBY ROOM 

@ TAP ROOM 

@ BALINESE ROOM 

® MAGNOLIA 
ROOF GARDEN 





Nightly dancing to World-Famous Orchestras 
ALL PUBLIC ROOMS, MANY GUEST ROOMS AIR CONDITIONED 


SCOTT J. STEWART, Managing Director 












New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


For Teachers Lookinig for 





Guide te class discussions. A 40-page pamphlet, “Teaching 
About the United Nations’’, has just been published by 
the N.E.A. This pamphlet gives you seven teaching 


outlines, as well as other helpful information. 





Radio Broadcasts. Many of the special United Nations 
broadcasts might prove adapted to classroom listening 
and discussion. 


Scrapbooks. Newspaper and magazine articles, charts, 
photos, etc., might be compiled in scrapbook form as a 
year-long project coordinated with English, Art and 
Social Studies. 


Assembly programs. Many local civic organizations are pre- 


pared to supply speakers for assembly or club programs. 
oe e - 


This information comes from Dr. Belmont Farley, Director of 
Press and Radio Relations, National Education Association. 


For further information about the pamphlet, or for a free 
copy of the U. N. Charter and definite assembly program 
suggestions, write directly to the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


We hope that the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people 
have found chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them, 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 


for complete chewing satisfaction. 











That pleasure which is at once the An ideal is the most practical thing 
most pure, the most elevating, and the in the world, for it is a force behind 
most intense is derived, I maintain, action that must be reckoned with by 
from the contemplation of the beauti- the frankest materialist—Epwarp H. 
ful—EpGAR ALLAN POE. GRIGGS. 

* 


The noblest workers of this world To win victory, much that was of 
bequeath us nothing so great as the great price has been given up, much 
image of themselves. Their task, be it has been ravaged or destroyed by the 
ever so glorious, is historical and tran- hand of war. But the things that have 
sient, but the majesty of their spirit is been saved are beyond price.—GEORGE 
essential and eternal——GEORGE BROWN. VI oF ENGLAND. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 13) 
period of recreation. Class mem- 
bers have often become so inter- 
ested in sharing experiences as 
they enjoy refreshments provided 
by the committee that it has been 


much to the successful establish- 
ment and adjustment of the young 
people. 
Continuing Life Adjustment 
The educational opportunity 
afforded to the group might in- 
deed be characterized as provid- 





An improved breeding program is set up 


difficult to terminate the meeting 
at a reasonable hour. 


Beyond the Classroom 

Meetings are usually held at the 
high school. When considering 
subjects that can better be studied 
in their actual setting, such as 
kitchen efficiency, home arrange- 
ments, and the like, the group 
gathers at the home of one of the 
members. 

The service of these teachers 
does not stop with the class meet- 
ing. Miss Easton and Mr. Young 
periodically visit the farm homes 
of the class members to give addi- 
tional help in solving problems of 
farm family living. Special con- 
ferences with the instructors are 
often sought before the meeting 
opens, or during the social hour 
which follows the class discussion. 

The work at Middlebury has 
been followed with interest by 
local administrators and_ voca- 
tional teachers, who consider it a 
possible guide toward the more 
effective service of rural high 
schools. From two years of ex- 
perience with the program it is 
evident that it has filled a definite 
educational and social need for 
newly established farm families. 
It has enabled husbands and wives 
to discover and deal with their 
common problems. There is rea- 
son to believe it has contributed 
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ing a continuing life adjustment 
program. Certainly, its scope 
goes far beyond that which ordi- 
narily is considered as vocational 
education. True, the pivotal prob- 
lem is establishment in farming— 
but rearing children, participating 
in civic life, understanding inter- 
national problems, managing 
family finances, and the like are 
problems related to and co-exten- 
sive with that of successful estab- 
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lishment. As they planned a pro- 
gram for their particular needs, 
these young people have included 
a study of broad social and eco- 
nomic issues and problems, as well 
as specific techniques of farm 
family living. 





Spee ce eects ce dee cote le te deen to ot 


TEACHERS 


Start the season right. Select MUSIC 
from our huge stock 


STROBEL’S 


5-6694 29 Arcade 5-6695 
feof ole ofe nfo ofe ole oferfe fe ae ofe ofe ole ale ofe ofe of ofe ole afe ofe ole ofe ole ee ol 


Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


















WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

















The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster's New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 


Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 
skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


FREES kite! fect. / 


SHOE HISTORY 


® 63 Authentic Illustrations! 
® 36 Fact-Packed Pages! 


® Shoe Oddities from All Parts of 
the World! 


Valuable reference for teachers; grade and 
high school students. Widely used as 
source material for interesting writing 
assignments. Offered free to schools for 
student use by Peters Shoe Company. 
Check number of copies wanted, and send 


coupon NOW! 


wnnennnnnnne MAIL COUPON TODAY! -------------- 


Peters Shoe Company 

Division of Semneiiond Shoe Company 

St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Please send____free copies of your valuable book, 
“SHOES THRU THE AGES” to 

Teacher's Name_ 
School 

Address 

City. 
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USE THE COMMUNITY 
(Continued from page 12) 


written to the people who so kind- 
ly gave their time and energies to 
explain to the boys and girls 
the various places visited and the 
enterprises that were explored. 

The excursions furnished actual 
situations in which “safety first” 
instruction became meaningful. 
Highway patrolmen were invited 
in during the study of safety. 
They became real friends and of- 
fered many helpful suggestions. 
Businessmen were interviewed to 
learn what safety precautions 
were observed and what compen- 
sations were given. As a culmi- 
nating activity a program was 
given in assembly for the whole 
school. Later the Parent-Teacher 
Association was induced to take 
up the project. Talks were made 
by the local chairman of the 
Safety Committee of the Associa- 
tion. Both adults and children 
became very “safety-conscious,” 
because the children had gained 
most of their knowledge from the 
community sources. 


Water Systems Studied 


In considering the problems of 
maintaining public health, the 
best materials were found in the 
local community. The group be- 
gan with the school, which was 
supplied with water from a cistern 
by means of an electric pump. A 
discussion arose one day while 
hands were being washed at the 
lavatory in the room. Many 
questions were brought out as to 
where the water went after it 
passed over the dirty hands. 
Where did it come from to get to 
the schoolroom? Days were spent 
in tracing the water from its 
source and finally to the cesspool. 

The group decided everyone 
should find out about the water 
supply and systems in the com- 
munity. As various sources were 
visited, the necessary explanations 
were made about the rise and fall 
of land, concrete bases, pipes and 
pipe fittings, purifying the water, 
and the method of keeping out 
surface water. The cost of install- 
ing pipes and pumps, the care of 
the pump, prices of water to the 
consumers, and many other things 
were much clearer and more 


easily understood after such a 
study. The water system in a 
near-by town was studied as a 
type of larger system. 

Pupils then visited the homes 
and studied the sources and sup- 
plies with regard to location in 
reference to the house, barn, toilet 
and other buildings. The home 
was thus made more conscious of 
its needs. Local doctors, the health 
officer, and the sanitary officers 
also contributed to their knowl- 
edge. Such a study made every- 
one more conscious of direct ob- 
ligations. 


Beautification Achieved 
Another significant feature of 
this particular school was its pro- 
gram of beautification. When the 
school was first opened, it was a 


four-room structure, new and 
well-built. The grounds, how- 
ever, some several years later, 


had not really been cleared nor 
drained, nor any attempt made to 
beautify the place at all. 

When a conscious effort was 
made, however, to use the com- 
munity as instructional material 
for the school, the appearance of 
the school and its campus 
changed. During the first year 
1,260 bulbs and pieces of shrub- 
bery and sixty-eight trees were 
planted. Local flowers, shrubs, 
and trees were used. The com- 
munity donated them, and the 
boys and girls and teachers plant- 
ed and cared for them. Pupils 
learned the different kinds of 
flowers, how far apart to set them, 
and how to prepare the soil. Each 
year thereafter a few more plants 
were added as the need arose. 

Now there is a ten-room struc- 
ture, including a gymnasium and 
community clubroom and kitchen, 
on a campus that is beautifully 
landscaped. 

Civic pride, once developed, has 
since become community-wide in 
its proportion. More local fami- 
lies began to plant shrubs and 
trees. Later a community beau- 
tification program was launched 
through the Parent-Teacher or- 
ganization. 

These are just some of the ex- 
amples of the many, many things 
done in just one community 
school that show how vital “living 
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and going to school” can be. Every 
community is so full of helpful, 
instructional material that it 
should be a challenge to all who 
teach to make the most of the 
beckoning opportunity. 











THE PRACTICAL HANDCRAFT PROGRAM 
FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES... 


Making Things 
FUN oe 


BOOKS land 2 





The Steck 
Worktext se- 
ties Making 
\\ Things Is Fun 
Provides many 
interesting 
projects that 
utilize simple 
materials and tools. Each is directed to the 
pupil so that the series is practically self- 
teaching. Each step is illustrated by photo- 
graphs or drawings and is explained in simple 
language, thus allowing the pupil to follow 
through by himself, 

A teacher’s handbook, provided free with 
class orders, provides all the material needed 
for organization and development of handcraft 
courses, even though the teacher’s training in 
handcraft may be limited. 

Ret. Wh. 
Making Things Is Fun, Book 1 
96 pp., for lower Seenew 


GI ititmsccircnitniicis 30c 24c 
Making Things Is Tn, Book 2 

128 pp., for upper cmannaniaied 

| (eee 36c 


Send Your Orders to 


TENNESSEE BOOK CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Write for free 80-page illustrated 
Free catalog, containing descriptions of 
5 


. STECK COMPANY 


oll Steck publications. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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16mm. Sound- 
on-Film Projector 


Once more the incomparable DeVRY RS-ND30 
professional 16mm. motion picture sound projector 
is available to all. Compact ... simplified .. . 
sturdy . . . precision built, this modern teaching 
miracle now offers the latest electronic, optical, and 
mechanical refinements. 

The DeVRY RS-ND30 model is a three-purpose 
poate 16mm. sound-on-film projector that: (1) 
AFELY projects both sound and silent films; (2) 
shows both black-and-white and color film without 
extra equipment; (3) and has separately housed 30- 
watt amplifier and sturdy permanent magnet speaker 
which afford portable Public Address facilities— 
indoors and out. 


TURNTABLES 
AND MICROPHONES 


ELECTRIC PHONOGRAPH RECORD TURN- 
TABLES—designed for TWO-SPEED operation, 
33 1/3 and 78 r.p.m. Instant changeover. Takes 
— up to 16”—15 minutes playing time to a 
siae 

CRYSTAL MICROPHONES — high-impedance, 
re ae ee ee 30 to 10,000 cycles 
over a wide angle. mplete with 25 ft. super- 
shielded cable and plug. ° : - 
_ DYNAMIC MICROPHONES—a rugged _high- 
impedance microphone that delivers crystal clear 
performance. Fits any standard microphone stand. 
Gunmetal finish. Range 40 to 9,000 cycles. With 
20 ft. cable set and plug. 

MICROPHONE STANDS. 

MAKE DeVRY YOUR 16mm. SOUND AND SI- 
LENT CLASSROOM FILM SOURCE 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


ASA PETERSON 
James Robertson Hotel 
Nashville, Tennessee 





ASA PETERSON 
James Robertson Hotel 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Gentlemen: Please send me information on 
DeVRY Projected Teaching Aids 


School_ 
Street 
City— 
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“Shoes Thru the Ages” is a forty- 
page booklet, size, 444 x 6% inches, 
which has been edited from the 
academic point of view. Shoes 
from the humblest prehistoric 
types and from all countries are 
attractively illustrated in colors. 
Ideal as a textbook in the elemen- 
tary grades ... and exceedingly 
useful as authentic material for 
the high school theme. Furnished 
FREE in quantities to fit your 
needs. (Peters Shoe Co.) 


“NEW Guide to a Good Grooming 
Program”—high school teachers’ 
manual for use in Health Educa- 
tion, Home Economics, Guidance, 
Business Subjects and by School 
Nurses and Deans. Covers ma- 
terial for both boys and girls. 
With it is provided visual material 
for complete units on body cleanli- 
ness, hand care, hair care, dental 


health and physical fitness. (Bris- 
tol-Myers Company.) 
Eighty-page catalog illustrating 


and describing work texts, work- 
books and other instructional aids 
available for all important teach- 
ing subjects. (The Steck Co.) 
“How to Create New Interest in 
Your Grade School Music Classes” 
is a cheerful, full-color booklet 
offered free to elementary music 
teachers and music’ educators. 
Helps to make teaching music fun 
for teacher and pupil in a way 
that ingrains the fundamentals of 
music so they can never be for- 
gotten. Tells how to teach music 
to youngsters in the third to fifth 
grades in a better, easier, and more 
successful way. (Song Flute.) 

“A Suggested Plan for a Class- 
room Motion Picture Clinic” pre- 
pared in collaboration with the 
Center for the Study of Audio- 
Visual Instructional Materials of 
the University of Chicago and dis- 
tributed by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films. This mimeographed 
guide outlines a one-day program 
covering the instructional values 
of the classroom film, the organi- 
zation and administration of a 
classroom film program, the selec- 
tion and evaluation of classroom 
films, and using the classroom film 
widely. 

New Catalog of Films. Lists for 
rental and for purchase sixteen 
millimeter sound and silent, black 
and white and color. For Educa- 
tional and Recreational use. More 
than 1,000 films listed and de- 
scribed and classified according to 
subject headings. (DeVry.) 
“Famous Highways of the United 
States” is a wall display eight feet 
wide, lithographed in four colors. 
It contains typical scenes from 
eight famous highways of the 
country. It is accompanied by 
four lesson topics dealing with the 
history and beauty spots along the 
highways. Charge ten _ cents. 
(Greyhound Lines.) 








Use This Coupon 
State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the 
items checked. 3c is enclosed for 
each item. 











la. 2a. 3a. 4a. 5a. 6a. 104. 
Name = 
Address 

City State 


Subject taught_______Grade__ 
School address 
Enrollment: Boys 





Girls 











CHILDREN 

LOVE THIS 

NEW EASY 
WAY 70 


Here's an easier, tn 
happier way to teach Music 
to grade students—a method 
scientifically developed and 
tested for years in classrooms 
8 throughout America. Teaches 
rhythm, sight reading, pitch 
hm perception and solfeggio 
y easily, enjoyably. 





this EASY Teaching Plan 


“How to Create New Interest in Your Grade School 


Music Classes’ 


, 


— tells how to organize and direct 


your first Song Flute classes, how to interest parents; 
gives the famous “Beat Response Method”’; starts 
you on the fun route to success in classroom music. 
Get this free book. Use it. Results will win you the 
praise and respect of pupils, their parents, and your 
school officials. No obligations. Mail this coupon, or 
a postal, today. 


THE SONG FLUTE COMPANY 


(Division of C. G. Conn Ltd.) 


630 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. 996, Chicago 5, Illinois 


THE SONG FLUTE COMPANY 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 996, Chicago 5, I. ! 


Gentlemen: I want toread your book ‘‘How 








to Create New Interest in Your Grade School : 
Music Classes.” Please send my free copy, and t 
literature describing the Song Flute. This places ! 
me under no obligation. i 
Name 1 
Address ; 

' 
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We of DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
—Maps, Globes, Atlases, Charts, Models, and Biology Supplies— 


have pleasure in presenting to the teaching profession our 
State Sales Representative 
J. €. CoLiee 


Mr. Colley comes to us with adequate scholastic training, experience, 
enthusiasm. He is intensely interested in instructional aids and: devices in 
the visual education field on all levels—elementary school, high school, and 
college. 


Colley possesses the Bachelor’s Degree from Emory and Henry College and 
the Master’s Degree in Public School Administration from the University 
of North Carolina. He has taught in elementary school and high school; 
has been a supervising principal in large schools. During the last eight years, 
Colley has been superintendent of county schools in one of North Carolina’s 
best counties, Rockingham. He resigned his position to become our repre- 


J. C. COLLEY sentative . . . to serve you. We commend him to you. He recently spent 
Box 571 a week in our plant here in Chicago, seeing us make our precision aids in 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee visual education. 


A letter addressed to Colley at Murfreesboro will bring his experience—and many of our samples—to your teaching 
aid. He will be glad to make a county-wide or city-wide survey for you. Let him assist you with a visual aids pro- 
gram. He will be a salesman to serve you—not to “high pressure” you. Meantime—do you have our catalogues? 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
He profits most who serves best 








Sie Yo a of a oe 


THE UNITEXT PROGRAM 


The new and progressive plan for teaching science and the social studies 


The UNITEXT PROGRAM offers the following series for teaching science and the social studies: 
The Basic Science Education Series, Basic Social Education Series, The Way of Life Series, Our Free- 
doms Series and The Good Neighbor Series. 

Each series consists of numerous small publications (UNITEXTS). Each UNITEXT draws its 
material from one or more of the fields of science, geography, civics, economics, and sociology and 
deals with an important aspect of life surrounding the student. 

The UNITEXT PROGRAM offers these major advantages: 

The program is selective. These small texts make it possible for you to select only that ma- 

terial required to meet your needs. 

The program is flexible. You can meet variations in grade placement, in individual inter- 

ests, in shifting needs of emphasis. 

The program is practical. With these small texts you can keep your teaching programs 

stimulating, alive, and up-to-date at all times. 

The program is economical. Buy only what you need, when you need it. 

The program is complete. Each series offers a complete scope of instructional materials to 

meet varying requirements. 











ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
LEWIS DORAN, Tennessee Representative ye Trenton, Tennessee 
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Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY, by Gilmartin and Skehan. 
Chicago: Laidlaw Brothers. 1946, 384 
pp., 133 illustrations. $1.28, less school 
discount. Thirty-six biographies of 
great men, ranging from Columbus to 
Roosevelt, are arranged in six sequen- 
tial units covering discoverers, found- 
ing fathers, leaders of the westward 
expansion, heroes of the War Between 
the States, inventors, and world lead- 
ers. Simplicity of organization, teach- 
ing and learning aids, and a warmly 
human account of great men, in a 
language appealing to children make 
Great Names in American History suit- 
able for grade four especially, though 
third and fifth grade pupils will find 
this an interesting text. 


The National Geographic Society an- 
nounces that the publication of the 
Geographic School Bulletin will be re- 
sumed for the 1946-47 school year on 
October 7. Each of the thirty weekly 
issues will continue to contain five 
articles and seven illustrations or maps. 
The bulletins contain up-to-date ma- 
terial on places, peoples, industries, 
commodities, national boundary and 
government changes, and scientific de- 
velopments in the news. 

The publication is one of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society’s leading 
educational features. It is, in fact, a 
gift to education by the Society’s 
1,500,000 members. The twenty-five 
cent subscription fee merely covers the 
mailing and handling charges. Other 
costs are borne by the Society’s educa- 
tional fund. Subscriptions should be 
mailed to Mr. Leonard C. Ray, Chief of 
School Service, National Geographic 
Society, Washington 6, D. C. 


ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH—LAB- 
ORATORY METHOD. First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Books for Grades 
Nine, Ten, Eleven, Twelve. (1946 edi- 
tion.) By Smith and McAnulty. Pub- 
lished by The McCormick-Mathers 
Publishing Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Has been completely rewritten and now 
contains four new books for grades 
nine, ten, eleven, and twelve. How- 
ever, the complete teaching, testing, 
and self-checking Laboratory Method 
that has proved so effective has not 
been changed. A set of tests — one 
diagnostic, eight achievement, and one 
final—is provided with each book. A 
Teacher’s Key and the Check Card 





Manual accompany class orders to 
schools. 
CHEMISTRY AND HUMAN 


AFFAIRS, by William E. Price and 
George H. Bruce. Cloth. xii + 788 
pages. Illustrated. Price, $2.68. Pub- 
lished by World Book Company, Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson 5, New York. This 
is a general high school chemistry text- 
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book with broadly cultural as well as 
utilitarian value. Such a course will 
meet the needs of the large majority 
of high school students who desire to 
secure a sound working knowledge of 
beginning chemistry. The emphasis is 
neither upon preparation for advanced 
courses in science, nor upon strictly 
applied chemistry. 


FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH. 
Edited by Matilda Bailey. American 
Book Company. Price, $0.28. Eighty 
pages. A language readiness book—a 
textbook in workbook form—which 
meets the language needs of both first 
and second grade pupils. The child 
can handle all the exercises with very 
little or no help from the teacher. The 
book is profusely illustrated, and the 
pictures are closely related to the ex- 
ercises. 


ENGLISH WORKBOOKS, FIVE 
AND SIX. Edited by Alexander J. 
Stoddard, Matilda Bailey, and William 
Dodge Lewis. American Book Com- 
pany. Price, $0.48 each. 128 pages 
each. As in the earlier workbooks of 
the series, the material is divided into 
chapters that have the same titles as 
corresponding chapters in the text- 
books. Each page of the workbooks is 
keyed to pages in the texts for the 
teacher’s convenience. However, the 
material is self-contained and the 
workbooks may be used independently 
of textbooks. The illustrations add to 
the attractiveness of the books. Each 
workbook is accompanied with tests. 


THE PHILIPPINES. Edited by Donn 


V. Hart and Howard E. Wilson. 
American Book Company. Price, 
$1.20. 264 pages. Designed to give 


the Filipino student an excellent idea 
of his heritage and give United States 
readers a better understanding of the 
young Philippine nation which has de- 
veloped under United States tutelage. 
The book is graded for the seventh 
grade in the Philippines and upper 
elementary and secondary classes in 
the United States. 


New Books Received 


MATHEMATICS EVERY DAY — By 
Potter and Beck. Ginn & Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Price $1.28. 
428 pp. 

MATHEMATICS FOR EVERYONE— 
By Potter and Beck. Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. Price 
$1.12. 368 pp. 

THE STORY OF LIFE IN AMERICA. 
Mary G. Kelty. Ginn & Co. 600 pages. 
Price, $1.72. 

EXPLORING IN SCIENCE. 
Hurley. Ginn & Co. 320 pages. 


$1.28. 
SCIENCE ALL ABOUT US. Craig- 


Craig- 
Price, 


Burke. Ginn & Co. 160 pages. Price, 
$1.04. 

WORKING WITH SCIENCE. Craig- 
Hill. Ginn & Co. 385 pages. Price, 


$1.36. 

OUR WORLD CHANGES. Powers, 
Neuner, Bruner, Bradley. Ginn & Co. 
Price, $1.68. 
EVERYDAY CC JUNIOR MATHE- 
MATICS: BOOK III. William Betts. 
Ginn & So. 555 pages. Price, $1.48. 
EVERYDAY ALGEBRA. William 
Betts. Ginn & Co. 596 pages. Price, 


$1.60. 

EXPLOITING OUR WORLD. Powers, 
Bruner, Neuner, Bradley. Ginn & Co. 
521 pages. 

MY COUNTRY SCHOOL DIARY. 
Julia Weber. Harper Bros. 270 pages. 
Price, $3.00. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TEACHING. 
Asahel H. Woodruff. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 180 pages. Price, $1.75. 
SPEECH AND THE TEACHER. Seth 
A. Fessenden, Longsman, Green & Co. 
286 pages. Price, $2.50. 

SCHOOL BOARDS IN ACTION: 
Twenty-Fourth Yearbook. American 
Association of School Administrators, 
N.E.A. 414 pages. Price, $2.00. 
EDUCATION FOR ACTION. Selected 
articles from Indian Education, 1936- 
1943. Willard W. Beatty. Published 
by Education Division, United States 
Indian Service, 1944. 

PLANE GEOMETRY. Keniston-Tully. 
Ginn & Co. 392 pages. Price, $1.88. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Allyn and Bacon 

American Book Company 
Claridge Hotel 
Denoyer-Geppert Company 

De Vry . 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
General Electric 

Ginn and Company 
Greyhound 

Harlow Publishing Corporation 
Heath, D. C., and Company 
Highland Products Co. 

John Sevier Hotel 

Johnson Publishing Company 
Macmillan Company, The 


McCormick-Mathers Publishing Company, The 


Merriam, G. & C., Co. 
Nashville Products Co. 
National Dairy Council 
Peters Shoe Co. 

Row, Peterson and Company 
Silver Burdett Company 
Singer, The L. W., Company 
Song Flute Company, The 
State Life Insurance Company, 
Steck Company, The 
Strobel’s 

Tennessee Book Company 
Victor 

Webster Publishing Company 
Winston, The John C., Co. 
World Book Company 
Wrigley’s Spearmint . 


The 
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VeMWie FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS 


‘4 fascinating tales of pirates’ buried treasure of yellow gold and glittering 
jewels are legendary — but today’s English teachers have a real treasure in the 
McCormick-Mathers English program. 


For Grade School 


The INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR ELEMENTARY ENGLISH are 
designed for young explorers in their ventures in learning the correct 
use of the English language. (Grades 2-6) 


For Junior High School 


The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES and the PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK are 
loyal mates on the voyage to the mastery of fundamental grammar 
and correct English usage. (Grades 7, 8, 9) 


For High School 


The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD will yield greater 
rewards in the quest for correct oral and written expression than any 
search for hidden booty. (Grades 9-12) 





Write for price catalog describing other books 


The « MecCormick- ~~ Mathers ‘Eiblishing (Company 


ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
Wichita . Columbus . Los Angeles ° New York ° Portland 





by Carpenter and Bailey 


Tennessee schools, like those of the other States, are 
rapidly inaugurating a program of science instruction 
from the first grade through high school. The Wartime 
Handbook of the National Education Association fitly 
expresses the consensus, “Elementary schools should 
provide opportunities at all grade levels for many and 
varied experiences as a regular part of the school pro- 
gram. Scientific attitudes and the methods of science 
can be established at an early age." 

The fine progress made in providing books to meet the 
needs may be seen in ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, by 
Carpenter and Bailey. Teachers who are using them 
heartily agree with the appraisal that appeared in a 
recent issue of School Science and Mathematics, "This 
is the best set of elementary science books ever of- 
fered." 

Mr. Bailey and Mr. Carpenter had the good judgment 
to associate with themselves reading specialists for 
each of the six grades covered by ADVENTURES IN 
SCIENCE. The result is that each book is exactly 
adapted to the grade for which it is written. So each 
book will be found to combine sound science concepts 
with simple vocabulary and exceptionally attractive 
colored illustrations. 

FOR GRADES SEVEN, EIGHT, AND NINE the com- 
panion books are the authors’ Our Environment: Its 
Relation to Us; Our Environment: How We Adapt Our- 
selves to It; and Our Environment: How We Use and 
Control It, all in up-to-date editions. The ninth grade 
book is both the third book of the junior high school se- 
ries and a complete book in general science when used 
alone. 

FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL to complete the program 
are the national leaders: Smallwood: New Biology; 
Brownlee and Others: Elements of Chemistry; and 
Fuller, Brownlee, and Baker: Elements of Physics. 

A complete teaching equipment of teacher's manuals, 
laboratory manuals, and workbooks accompany the 
books of the series. Special attention is invited to the 
new COURSE OF STUDY IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, 
an interesting booklet of a hundred pages on the teach- 
ing of science in the elementary grades. 


181 PEACHTREE STREET ATLANTA 
THOMAS R. Grecory, Tennessee Representative 








